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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


O settlement of the coal crisis was reached 
N last week-end: the issue was merely 

delayed by a bribe of £10,000,000, which 
may be doubled, for all any of us know, before the 
spring. It is a stiff price to pay for postpone- 
ment. Yet in the circumstances it was the right, 
because the only, solution of the problem. The 
country was not in a position to fight the vast 
industrial war that threatened it: the forces of 
law and order had made no preparations to meet 
the struggle. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has vari- 
ously described the Government grant as a sur- 
render to the enemies of the best Socialist thought, 
and as a great victory for the workers. We 
believe his first estimate to be nearer the truth 
and his own conviction. Nevertheless it was a 
victory, also, for the owners. Only the taxpayer 
was defeated. 


A TERRIBLE FAILURE 


The Government really surrendered to their own 
unpreparedness. Despite months of Meneses. 


nothing had been done. They knew well enough 
that Labour, when it lost its parliamentary power, 
would use industrial means to gain political ends. 
The threat had been often enough made. Mr. 
Cook had added his own particular warnings of 
the coming crisis in tones shrill enough to stir the 
most lethargic. The Government might have had 
some recollection—might even somewhere or other 
have unearthed the actual plans—of the prepara- 
tions made by the Coalition to meet a similar 
danger five years ago. There are men in the 
Cabinet to-day who were in the Cabinet then. 
But precisely nothing was done. It was a lament- 
able dereliction of duty. 


THE WAY OUT 


It is of no use bemoaning the deed that is done. 
A short respite has been bought at a long price 
and now the Government and the nation must 
bend their energies to use the interval to good 
purpose. As we explain in a leading article, there 
is probably only one solution of the mining crisis, 
and that is nationalization. It is a hateful word 
to our ears, but we fear that Conservatives must 
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learn to say it. The only raison d’étre of private 
enterprise is that it should make a profit. Mine- 
owners cannot be expected to carry on at a loss, 
any more than miners can be expected to work for 
less than a living wage. Why owners or miners 
should be expected to be more unselfish than other 
classes of the community we do not know. The 
appeal to patriotism will not stand. If the coal 
industry is vital to the nation—as it is—then the 
nation must undertake the running of it, and bear 
whatever loss may be incurred. There is no alter- 
native. It is obviously unjust to expect one sec- 
tion of the community to bear the whole burden 
of what is a national interest. 


A DECLINING INDUSTRY 

If nationalization is to come, it is better that it 
should come through a Conservative Government 
than through a Socialist. But even nationalization 
will not rehabilitate the industry. We urge it as 
a necessity not as a panacea. The coal industry 
is a declining industry, and nothing can prevent 
the decline. As the Government state in the 
White Paper on the subvention, ‘‘ the coal mining 
industry as a whole is, under existing circum- 
stances, financially unable to continue either to 
give employment or to produce coal on a scale 
which the interests of the country demand.’’ 
Those conditions will not improve, except tem- 
porarily, here and there. They will, on the con- 
trary, tend to worsen. The alternatives to coal 
for power are many and increasingly employed. 
The Government’s own scheme (and a wise one) 
to be inaugurated next year, for establishing large 
electrical power-distributing centres, adds a 
powerful blow to the industry. 


EMIGRATION AND AGRICULTURE 


What, then, is to be done? In a leading article, 
we explore the situation more fully. The solu- 
tion must be sought along the lines of emigration 
and greater food production at home. We must 
decrease our home population, and we must 
decrease our dependence upon food imports, for 
which we pay with coal. The first will in some 
degree lessen the need for the second. Over- 
population is one of the root causes of our 
troubles, and will—as Mr. J. M. Keynes recently 
implied—become increasingly a matter of political 
thought and action. That is why we lately pub- 
lished the series of articles on the control of popu- 
lation, which have attracted so much attention, 
and met with such wide-spread approval. 


CONTROL OF POPULATION 

Now that this series is concluded, perhaps we 
may state briefly its essential object. To begin 
with, the articles were strictly impartial, and stated 
the arguments against Birth Control—some of 
them by no means to be lightly dismissed—as 
fully as those in favour. We fail to see how any 


society which has for its object the propagation 
of Birth Control knowledge could read into the 
articles any unfairness because they stated both 
sides of the case. The writer purposely refrained 
from making any reference to any society. The 
articles made it clear that the next step is to get 


the movement raised above the status of one rp 
by private enterprise: this, indeed, was their 
central object. The first move in this direction 
would be to get the Ministry of Health to acknoy. 
ledge the subject. How and with what effect, we 
hope to explain next week. 


M. BRIAND’S VISIT 

M. Briand’s visit to London is a praiseworthy 
endeavour to discover formulz which will succeed 
in hiding, for the time being at any rate, funda. 
mental differences of principle. Germany has no 
intention of accepting a Pact which will allow 
France to send military aid to Poland without the 
consent of the League Council and which will 
make modification of the Versailles Treaty impos. 
sible. M. Briand knows this, hut he hopes to 
retain Mr. Chamberlain’s support of the French 
thesis, so that all the blame for the ultimate failure 
of the Pact negotiations can be thrust on to Ger- 
man shoulders. In this hope he may be justified, 
For ourselves, we attach less hope to M. Briand’s 
visit than to the increasing interest in Security 
shown by President Coolidge and to the fact that 
even the Belgians are of the opinion that the 
French idea of the sacredness of the Versailles 
Treaty is unacceptable. 


ANGLO-FRENCH DEBTS 

The sudden departure from London of the 
members of the French debt commission naturally 
gave rise to sensational rumours as to its cause, 
Even though the negotiations with the Treasury 
be only suspended the difference between what the 
British expect and what the French are prepared 
to pay is so great that discussions on the debt are 
likely to drag on as slowly as discussions on the 
Pact. Indeed, we rather fear that sooner or later 
the negotiations on the two problems will have to 
be carried on conjunctively, for France has not yet 


- learnt that you cannot have things both ways. 


Her expenditure on propaganda in Eastern 
Europe alone, to say nothing of her expenditure 
on military loans, would go far to pay her debts 
to us. We might conceivably continue indefinitely 
to pay part of France’s debt to America, or we 
might make sacrifices to guarantee her security. 
But we cannot be expected to do both without even 
the compensation of a word or two of thanks. 


ABDEL KRIM’S CHOICE 


Every day now in Morocco is critical. Either 
Abdel Krim, flattered by the welcome given by the 
Spaniards to his envoys to Tetuan, will agree very 
shortly to accept the large measure of autonomy 
assured him by Spain and France or, urged on by 
the more irresponsible of his followers, he will con- 
tinue his struggle for complete independence in the 
belief that the French offensive after the summer 
heat will be cut short by the winter rains before 
very great damage is done to his own followers. 
In this case France would be faced with the great 
difficulty of maintaining a large army in unhealthy 
conditions for a long period. Marshal Pétain is 
reported to be very disappointed that General 
Primo de Rivera is reluctant to adopt military 
measures on a large scale. Spain has, however, 
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had much to do with Abdel Krim, and, as her 
treatment of his envoys in Tetuan proves, will 
wish to put the Madrid Agreement into force only 
with extreme moderation. 


CHINA AND THE POWERS 


There is, unfortunately, still no progress to 
report in China. The Peking Government con- 
tinues to send financial support to the Chinese 
strikers, the Moscow Government continues to 
send arms to Marshal Feng, and the other govern- 
ments concerned continue their discussions and 
intrigues about the composition of the Judicial 
Commission, which is to inquire into the Shang- 
hai shootings. The delay is becoming something 
of a scandal, and we cannot complain because the 
Chinese Foreign Minister has sent a sharp note 
to the Powers refusing responsibility for any com- 
plications that may arise from it. Meanwhile the 
Ere Nouvelle writes: ‘‘ Everything has to be paid 
for. . . . We can say confidentiy that Marianne 
will give back to John Bull in China whatever 
John Bull gives to Marianne in the Rhineland or 
on the banks of the Vistula.’’ We dislike political 
games of this nature at any time, and China is 
certainly too large a country to be treated as a 
pawn on a diplomatic chessboard. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF THE SUBSIDY 


We would not make too much of perplexities 
that may be abolished by Ministerial explanations 
before or soon after these words are read in print. 
But there are points about the coal subsidy 
which cannot be passed over. Roughly, there are 
some 1,100 coal-pits in this country, and nearly 
half of these are closed. The subsidy is not 
limited to pits now open. Is there to be absolutely 
no restriction on the reopening of pits? Another 
point. The winter demand for coal will almost 
certainly carry one or more of the great mining 
districts beyond the subsidy stage. Is there to be 
no remedy for the hardship in prospect for a 
poor concern in a prosperous district, and is a 
flourishing concern in a poor district meanwhile 
to get the benefit of the subsidy ? Finally, what is 
going to be done about coal merchants who have 
already contracted forward and who fear they may 
be heavily undersold in consequence of the sub- 
sidy? We await answers to many other minor 
questions. Also, we wait to hear whether the 
Government will derive the funds needed for the 
subsidy from one clearly indicated source, so that 
people may remember for what they are paying, 
or will simply dip into their general resources. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION 


Time was when a Royal Commission was taken 
to be a severely judicial body, representative of 
nothing narrower than the intelligence of the 
nation as a whole. Partisans, however eminent, 
were then regarded as eligible only to be wit- 
nesses. In recent years it has become more and 
more usual to place on Royal Commissions per- 
sons closely and even fanatically allied with each 
of the parties to the dispute into which inquiry is 
to be made. The notion is that by this method 
each party shall have its spokesman inside the 


Commission, whereas the proper method is to 
make sure that each party shall have its spokes- 
men before the Commission and that the Commis- 
sion as a whole shall be capable of giving each a 
patient and unprejudicial hearing. The representa- 
tive principle, extended beyond its proper sphere, 
is one of the curses of our muddled age, which 
boasts of being democratic without understanding 
the first principles of democracy. Writing before 
the personnel of the Royal Commission on coal is 
announced, we venture to hope that it will be 
constituted on the old and not on the new model. 


THE SCOPE OF THE COAL INQUIRY 


If any real good is to be done by a Royal Com- 
mission its terms of reference must be very wide. 
The problem of coal affects every major industry 
in the country. It cannot be thoroughly 
investigated without looking very carefully into 
the relations between coal mining and those other 
industries, and into the whole question of trans- 
port. This last is of great importance. Increased 
railway wages mean increased freights, and those 
mean further handicaps on the endeavours of the 
British coal industry to compete against foreign 
coal in certain markets. It is necessary that the 
Commission should review the whole issue as be- 
tween the sheltered industries, which are free to 
extort the last farthing from the public, and the 
exposed industries, which must suffer for every 
unreasonable demand made by the sheltered. 
Also, a point made lately by Sir Josiah Stamp, it 
is necessary that the Commission should take 
note of the effects of the general financial policy of 
the Government. The Commission, in short, can 
do little if it is merely a Commission on coal 
mining or so constituted that most of its members, 
like Sir Josiah’s late colleagues, develop excessive 
modesty when questions of financial policy are 
raised. 


PRISON REFORM 


The ninth International Prison Congress has 
been in session in London during the week, under 
the Presidency of that great authority and 
reformer, Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise. Prison life 
is a very different thing to-day from even twenty 
years ago. In no sphere of social reform has 
improvement been carried out with greater en- 
lightenment. The interchange of opinions at these 
conferences has had important results. Prison 
reformers are among the most earnest and pains- 
taking of men. Their aim is to make a prison a 
place of improvement as well as a penitentiary. 
As the Home Secretary said in his address to the 
Congress, a man does not lose his rights as a 
human being because he has broken the law. That 
much-abused science, psychology, has a deter- 
mining part to play in the future study of crime 
and its prevention. Already we know that the 
ideal in ‘ Erewhon,’ of sending the criminals to 
hospital and the invalids to gaol, is not altogether 
fantastic. 


DRINK AND CRIME 

America has her own special criminal problem, 
owing to the overcrowding of her prisons. Crime 
is increasing there with an clarming persistence, 
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and the figures for murders alone committed in 
Chicago in a single year almost pass the belief 
of the law-abiding English citizen. We are aware 
that it is not a new idea—it is, indeed, not a little 
hackneyed—that this increase in the United States 
is due to Prohibition. Nevertheless it may be 
worth repeating, for we have had it given us again 
this week as the opinion of a very eminent 
American prison authority. If it be true, it has 
a plain moral for us in this country. The effects 
of restrictions are never those looked for by 
reformers. 


ROAD ACCIDENTS 


The increase of road accidents is alarming and 
will have to be met by stricter penalties against 
incompetent and inconsiderate users of the road. 
The rapidity with which the number of motorists 
is increasing opens up a terrifying vista of life 
on the open road in a few years time. One pos- 
sible way of slowing down this process to some 
extent would be to raise the tax, which ought to 
have the effect of keeping some off the road who 
at present can just afford to use it. At all events, 
they would pay more for the luxury of being 
killed and killing. Motoring, after all, is not yet, 
for most, a necessity. If Mr. Churchill is looking 
round for a means of providing that ten million 
he has promised to pay the coal industry, his 
glance might do worse than stray in the direetion 
of the roads. 


INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION 


It is still early to judge how useful several of 
the activities of the League of Nations will be in 
the task of maintaining peace, but its International 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation might 
clearly be of great value if only because its mem- 
bers include savants of world-wide reputation such 
as Madame Curie and Professor Einstein. Hither- 
to, however, under the presidency of Professor 
Henri Bergson, it has not been as international as 
one might have wished, and there was some excuse 
for the wide distrust aroused by the generous offer 
of France to establish a League Institute for Intel- 
lectual Co-operation in Paris. However, the 
principal officials of this Institute have just been 
appointed, and it is satisfactory to note that one 
of the seven heads of sections is a German, Pro- 
fessor von Schulze-Gavernitz. This appointment 
augurs well for the success of an Institute which, 
through the universities, may sooner or later exer- 
cise an important influence on the world’s youth. 


BACK TO THE APE 


The effects of the evolution trial at Dayton are 
still being felt. Osteopaths, assembled in confer- 
ence in London, have been telling us to get back 
to the jungle. Eden is not enough: the real 
Fall, it would seem, was the fall from the tree. 
When man ceased to be arboreal and began to 
walk upright he—so to speak—lost his balance, If 
only he would go about on all-fours, they say, he 
would be all the better for it. At all events it 
might solve the traffic problem. Evolution, 


apparently, works both ways, forwards and back- 
And if only we could grow tails. . . . 


wards. 


| 


COAL AND THE FUTURE 


T a heavy, though perhaps not excessive, 
price to be paid in public money, the nation 


has been saved, for the time being, from a 
complete paralysis of those industries which 
depend on coal. There is no lack of criticism, 
Liberal, Labour and even Conservative, of the 
action of the Government, but this has force only 
when directed against slowness to move in the 
earlier stages of the crisis, for once the last s 
was reached there remained to the Government no 
alternative to the course actually adopted. Any 
Government, when that stage had been reached, 
would have felt obliged to purchase time for 
inquiry and for conciliatory measures by an offer 
of subsidy. The question that it really concerns 
us to discuss is, not the wisdom, in the circum. 
stances, of a subsidy, but whether the inquiry thus 
rendered possible can or cannot result in a solution 
of the coal problem. Frankly, and we believe that 
Conservatives should brace themselves to the 
acknowledgment, delay and inquiry and the 
State’s assumption of responsibility cannot lead 
up to the restoration of even moderate prosperity 
in the coal-mining industry. Given a well-con- 
stituted Royal Commission with the widest terms 
of reference, we may hope for recommendations 
which will point the way to the mitigation of 
adversity in the coal-mining industry; but some. 
thing closely approaching to the nationalization 
of the coal mines will be involved, though per. 
haps not immediately, and the last state of the 
industry will not be so much better than the first 
as to relieve the nation of all its profound 
economic anxiety. We may hope, but we can 
hope only within narrow limits. 

In our view, it is essential that Conservatives 
should at once realize whither the force of cir- 
cumstances is urging them. There is no Con- 
servative who believes in nationalization as a thing 
excellent in itself. That the output of nationalized 
industries is usually smaller and more costly than 
that of industries conducted under private enter- 
prise is a commonplace of Conservatism; and it 
is obvious that the moment one great industry is 
nationalized there will be an almost irresistible 
demand for the nationalization of others. But, 
objectionable as it may be, nationalization is made 
inevitable from the moment that the State inter- 
venes in industry, assumes financial respon- 
sibility, and guarantees conditions which the 
industry by itself cannot afford. The question for 
Conservatives is, whether we shall drift into 
nationalization, meanwhile persuading ourselves 
that every move towards it is merely temporary, 
or whether we shall, conquering our repugnance, 
lay down a programme of nationalization. For 
ourselves, hateful as nationalization is to us, We 
have no hesitation. It would be the extreme of 
folly to drift towards nationalization without 
firmly determining the shape and limits and pace 
of nationalization. Such foolishness would be 
doing the Socialists’ work for them without in any 
way prejudicing their eventual exploitation o 
what Conservatism, under grim compulsion, had 
done. On the other hand, were Conservatives t0 
admit frankly that the subsidy has committed 
them to nationalization in some form, and speedily 
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to decide what that form should be, their Socialist 
successors would be hard put to it to alter that 
form, and would find some limits put to their 
freedom of action. 

It is not only nationalization of coal mines that 
Conservatives must look in the face. They must 
confront also the truth that neither by nationaliza- 
tion nor any other means can the coal industry 
be fully restored to the prosperity it once enjoyed. 
Coal is doomed to decline. The workers, who 
have given the industry no peace since the great 
troubles in 1912, or rather sosne of the workers’ 
leaders, are responsible for much; the owners are 
responsible for a good deal; but in the main the 
decline is due to causes beyond the control of any- 
one in this country. We may, and indeed we 
must, bolster up the industry wherever there is 
any hope of improvement. But we cannot look 
for any general and enduring recovery. The 
prospect is one that must cause very grave 
anxiety, yet it need not induce despair. Our coal 
exports may dwindle, though it will be the busi- 
ness of all concerned to keep them up; our 
exports of all those important manufactured goods 
in the price of which coal costs are a consideration 
may also fall; but this country may yet, by a 
determined effort, be made to move towards a 
sober prosperity. On three conditions: First, we 
must be progressively relieved of the crushing 
necessity to maintain a maximum of exports in 
order to pay for an enormous import of food. In 
other words, the population of this country must 
be adjusted to the new circumstances by a really 
vigorous and _ systematic emigration to the 
Dominions. That will be needed, on a compara- 
tively small scale, to find opportunities for the 
displaced coal-miners, but it will far more be 
needed in order to free the nation from the neces- 
sity of getting in food supplies in a volume for 
which our exports can no longer pay. Secondly, 
in meeting the food requirements of the popula- 
tion that remains, we must be able to rely much 
more on home production. Thirdly, in regard to 
the export trade we must increasingly withdraw 
from competition in cheap markets to concentrate 
on the production and marketing of articles whose 
purchasers look to quality rather than to price. 

An economic revolution is upon us. We can, if 
we are so foolish as to do so, view each of its 
events in isolation and patch up matters in the 
hope that patch-work will endure. But the part 
of statesmanship is to realize exactly whither the 
nation is being driven and to accompany action 
in regard to the present coal crisis with strenuous 
efforts in regard to emigration and agriculture. 
For every man who is forced out of employment 
in the coal mines, we ought to put two men on a 
boat to the Dominions and two into the fields of 
England. For every ton less coal raised in Wales 
there ought to be so much more wheat raised in 
England itself and in the Empire. For every fall 
in our exports, there ought to be the partial con- 
solation that, with a smaller population and larger 
home production of food, we need that lost trade 
less than we did a year earlier. We counsel no 
surrender anywhere. Every bit of our export 
trade is worth fighting for with every legitimate 
weapon. But even while we fight to keep it, let 
us labour also to minimize the effect on us of its 
only too probable loss. 


BRITAIN’S POLITICAL PRESTIGE 


N a popular controversy of the moment we are 
| treauentiy assured that the difficulty of com- 

peting with Continental traders owing to our 
return to the gold standard is more than com- 
pensated by our gain in commercial prestige. If 
this be the case, commercial prestige must have 
considerable value. But our political prestige 
must have a value, both material and moral, at 
least as great. We are in danger of losing this 
political prestige for fair play in international 
dealings, and we refer briefly in this article to 
three problems of the moment to illustrate this 
danger and its causes, 

There is, for example, an inspired campaign in 
the British Press against the report of the League 
of Nations Irak Frontier Commission. The com- 
position of this Commission is attacked because 
one of its three members is a Hungarian and, 
hence, an ex-ally of Turkey. Nothing is said of 
the fact that another member is a Belgian and, 
hence, an ally of Great Britain. The report 
pleases neither the British nor the Turks and, for 
all we know, may be a very bad report indeed. 
But whatever decision the League Council may 
reach in September should be carried out loyally, 
since we agreed to accept this decision even be- 
fore the Commission was set up, on the sugges- 
tion of the late M. Branting, who could certainly 
not have been accused of Anglophobia. We hold 
no brief for Lord Parmoor, who should never 
have been appointed British representative of the 
League Council, but when he, speaking on be- 
half of a Great Power, agreed to accept an inter- 
national delimitation of the Irak boundary he 
added to British political prestige just as surely 
as any effort to avoid the consequences of that 
international delimitation when it has been made 
would damage our reputation for keeping our 
promises. The campaign to discredit the Com- 
mission’s report is unworthy of the best British 
traditions. 

In the case of China, again, we cannot feel con- 
fident that our political prestige remains 
untouched. The Commission appointed by the 
Diplomatic Body to inquire into the causes of the 
Shanghai shooting came to the conclusion that 
the responsibility rested upon the shoulders of the 
British Chief of Police, who ordered his men to 
fire on an unarmed and unwarned crowd. The 
British Government may feel that the Diplomatic 
Body was not competent to deal with affairs in 
Shanghai. But other nations interested in China 
undoubtedly believe that there is a reluctance in 
London to see justice done because the official 
concerned is of British nationality and, as such, 
can do no wrong. Even a British subject may 
lose his head in an emergency, and a desire to 
protect him should not lead: to a disbelief in 
the British sense of justice. 

There is, lastly, the question of the Security 
Pact. Great Britain is large enough to have a 
mind of its own, and if the British Government 
feels, as we believe rightly, that Europe cannot 
be left to its own devices, then it should inter- 
vene in European affairs with a constructive pro- 
gramme which will enhance its prestige. As 
matters stand this is, unfortunately, far from being 
the case. The Geneva Protocol was to lead to the 
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settlement of every possible dispute by arbitration 
instead of war, every aggressor was to be named 
by an automatic procedure, every country was to 
agree to a reduction of its armaments and, con- 
sequently, of its budget. This pleasant prospect 
has disappeared owing to the objections of the 
British Government to compulsory arbitration. 
We do not mourn the Protocol, and we blame the 
British Government which initiated it at least as 
much as the British Government which turned it 
down. But if all that Mr. Chamberlain can sug- 
gest in its place is a Western Pact he should be 
able to show that he has, on this Pact, clear-cut 
and constructive ideas, there should be no pos- 
sibility for the belief that he is at the mercy of 
M. Briand’s persuasive tongue and personality. 

These three examples, taken more or less at 
random, would seem to indicate a policy, or, 
rather, a lack of policy, which will do nothing to 
enhance our national prestige. ‘‘ My country 
right or wrong ”’ is a slogan which has had great 
success in after-war Europe, and, in such an 
atmosphere, we could wish to see Great Britain 
adopting a broader and more useful attitude than 
most of her neighbours. If we give the lead 
other countries will follow. But a failure to do 
so not only hampers a return to general prosperity, 
but also spells a diminution of our greatest 
national asset—a reputation for justice, fair play 
and constructive politics. 


PUSH-PIN AND PHILOSOPHY 


By GERALD GOULD 


rather?’” is easily given a metaphysical 

polish to suit the complacency of adulis. 
The pleasures of the mind, or the pleasures of the 
body? Socrates dissatisfied, or a pig satisfied ? 
Shakespeare or (as a wise and famous publicist put 
the dilemma) the Riviera? When I was at 
Oxford, the question used to be asked about push- 
pin and philosophy. Somebody had urged that it 
was natural, or else that it was unnatural (or wise, 
or foolish: the contrast is unaifected, whichever 
way it is framed) to prefer philosophy to push-pin. 
And the profundity of the observation was _in- 
finitely increased for me, was extended, as it were, 
into the very mines and submerged continents of 
speculation, by the fact that I could never find 
any one to tell me what pugh-pin was. 

Of course, | know what philosophy is. Philo- 
sophy is metaphysics; and metaphysics was de- 
fined by the greatest of recent metaphysicians as 
‘the finding of bad reasons for what we believe 
upon instinct.’’ But push-pin ? 

From the earliest ages, man has delighted to 
pose problems whose sole fascination is that thev 
can never be answered. The mind, or rather that 
faculty in us which frames words without correlat- 
ing them to any clear mental process or concep- 
tion, chops the world up for us into halves which 
do not balance each other, do not correspond to 
each other, are halves of the same thing onlv in 
name. Socrates and the pig: Shakespeare and the 
Riviéra: philosophy and push-pin! But I find it 
not impossible to imagine a _ push-pin player 
philosophizing in the intervals of his more serious 


T HE child’s game of ‘* Which would you 


labours. That, of course, may be only my ignop. 
ance, which gives the imagination scope. 

Dr. Johnson solved the problem by not seeing 
what it was. Such, I am afraid, was his habit; 
it has earned him his reputation for an almogt 
incomparable wisdom. ‘‘ Supposing we could 
have pleasure always,”’ he said, ‘‘ an intellectual 
man would not compound for it. The greates 
part of men would compound, because the greatest 
part of men are gross.’’ The falsity of the diyj. 
sion leaps to the eye. Take a hundred men :. yoy 
cannot argue that one will be intellectual and 
ninety-nine gross. All will be in some fashion, jn 
some aspect or relation, intellectual : and the most 
obviously intellectual may be in many ways the 
grossest. He may be Dr, Johnson. 

‘*Supposing we could have pleasure always 
...’ But then it wouldn’t be pleasure. Dr, 
Johnson himself took pleasure in _ eating 
voraciously, with the veins standing out upon his 
forehead and the sweat running down his face; 
yet, for the full intellectual enjoyment of this in. 


dulgence, he must have required unpleasing 
stomach-whetting intervals, whole hours 
abstinence. Moreover, the sciences of medicine 


and psychology, so far as they overlap with 
common-sense, have taught us that the old. 
fashioned picture of a conflict between the higher 
and the lower appetites, between intellect and 
pleasure, between soul and flesh, is utterly with. 
out relevance to what goes on in the actual battle 
field of human personality, where the blood in one 
instant aids, expresses and betrays spirit— 
where the same battalions fight on both sides at 
once, and none can parcel them out into the 
treacherous, the rebellious, and the loyal—where 
cause and consequence change hats and hearts— 

And we are here as on a darkling plain, 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 

Where ignorant armies clash by night. 

The greatest part of men are gross, and would, 
if they could, go to the Riviera; an intellectual 
man would not compound, but would stop at 
home, even through the fogs of November, and 
read Shakespeare. But the fog may muddy his 
mind, and render Shakespeare useless to him; nor 
can we tell that his erring brother, bound for the 
lightness and brightness of the Riviera, has not 
slipt a pocket Shakespeare into his baggage. It 
is only for the briefest portions of time that we can 
maké choice between one occupation and another; 
and even then the motions of the mind may not 
obey the will. Choice, we are told, is brief and 
eternal: sudden in the making, everlasting in the 
consequences. But we do not know which is choice 
and which consequence, or what way the battle 
goes. 

Not that this uncertainty need reduce us to 
scepticism. On the contrary, just because formal 
and nominal opposites become so unreal as soon 
as they are seen in al] their awkward and naked 
abstraction, we are left with certainties above the 
clamour of division and disputation. Some things 
are good—kindness, and music, and human affec- 
tion: a game of tennis, a swim in the sea that 
comes in clear and green and cold over the 
Cornish sands. And push-pin. 

I have confessed that I ignore the nature of 
push-pin; perhaps that is why it seems to me s0 
certainly good. Probably, if I knew it in its in- 
tricacies, it would turn out to belong to the lower 
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order of games—tiddleywinks, shove-ha’penny, 
Up Jenkins, skittles, **darts’’ as played in the 

rlours of public-houses. But to me it comes 
fragrant and absolute, rich in its lack of degrad- 
ing associations. | would not barter my ignorance 
of push-pin for any knowledge. 

For I, like you, like all our fellows, am a slave 
to morality, and must have a way of escape. We 
cannot escape by being immoral: that enslaves us 
more than anything. Nor can we escape even by 
being moral, for we can never achieve finality, 
or satisfy cantankerous Brother Conscience, in 
that. Nor by repudiating the antithesis alto- 
gether ; for man is a moral animal; he grows codes 
as a bird grows feathers. Even among those de- 
finite goods of which we have spoken, doubt 
creeps in: kindness may clash with justice, affec- 
tion with duty; the ear is not always attuned to 
music: there are people with whom one does not 
wish to play tennis: and the Cornish sea can be 
too cold. The dilemma is not between Socrates 
and the pig: both inhabit the one home, which is 
ourselves : and we have seen the difficulty of judg- 
ing which is which. But each of us should keep 
a little corner of ground, a garden to cultivate, 
free alike of school and of sty—a place for pure 
function, where the writs of opinion, and contro- 
versy and morality and social judgment are not 
allowed to run. A fairyland preserved from our 
childhood. A gymnasium for push-pin. 

Round that word, all that is left to me of ima- 
gination lingers. To me it will always exquisitely 
stand for something discarnate and fantastic and 
free; something that is ultimate because apart; 
something—like poetry in Milton’s conception— 
simple, sensuous, and passionate; something 
better than philosophy. I have tried, too, in my 
time to be a philosopher; but, I don’t know how, 
push-pin was always breaking in. 


REFLECTIONS ON A HOLIDAY 


By Mrs. EpGAR DUGDALE 


HE Grand Hotel Cosmopolite du Sport 

lonely among sand-dunes on the 
French Coast. From its windows at night 

you can see the lights on Grisnez and on Dunge- 
ness. Behind it are the golf links, in front of it 
the Atlantic rollers, around it always the four 
winds. So we must allow its claim to sport and 
grandeur, but in the name of all that is British 
strike out ‘‘ Cosmopolite’’ from its title! Who 
knows whether this silly boast might not one day 
tempt some wretched foreigner into our midst? 
The risk, perhaps, is not very great. The 
Grand Hotel caters exclusively for Us, down to 
its very marmalade. It is the same with its rivals 
along this coast. They are at times almost over- 
zealous in their efforts to conform to British 
Standards of comfort. One of them even 
advertises ‘‘ Bedrooms Running Water ’’? among 
its list of attractions. The proprietor of the Grand 
Hotel, however, commits no errors of judgment 
or diction, and it may be that he knew what he 
was about when he put in that word ‘‘ Cos- 
mopolite.”” For British though we be, we do not 
all share the magnificent indifference of the golfing 
clique in our community to the fact that we are 


| 


‘*‘ abroad.”’ In fact, some of us are experiencing 
for the first time the magic of that sensation. And 
we rather like the name of our hotel. It enhances 
the glamour of those picture post-cards that we 
dispatch. We are diligent in our search for local 
colour. We should not, of course, like anything 
unusual about our bedrooms or our bath-rooms. 
We do not want it at our meals. But we do enjoy 
riding into Boulogne in a tram open at the sides, 
and we agree that it is a pity we do not have them 
like that in England, especially in summer. 
Seated in these vehicles we pass the Casino. A 
thrill indeed! We react to it as temperament 
dictates. Some of us adopt the middle course of 
buying its likeness on a post-card, writing on the 
back, ‘‘ Having a splendid time here,’’ and leaving 
it to our correspondents to put two and two 
together, in the fond hope that they will make 
them five. 

What a genius, what a _ psychologist, the 
inventor of the picture post-card must have been. 
To us in the Grand Hotel Cosmopolite du Sport 
his invention is a boon indeed. For there can be 
no doubt that we are handicapped in our expedi- 
tions in search of the picturesque by various diffi- 
culties, chiefly linguistic. The fact is that French 
people do not speak French as intelligibly as they 
might, nor as we are inclined to believe it should 
be spoken. Therefore after a few timid attempts, 
we linger more and more by the seashore, we 
recline in the shade of the hotels where the waiters 
understand our cry of ‘‘ Gargong’”’ and promptly 
answer “ Yessir.”’ This, at any rate, is one 
explanation of why the English invasion has 
penetrated such a little way inland from the coast. 
Immediately behind the sand-hills, nay, even 
among them, you find France. Once leave the 
golf-links behind, and almost before the tail of 
your eye has ceased to catch the twinkle of 
incredible stockings, the dazzle of jazz jumpers, 
you may meet, on a Sunday, carrioles drawn by 
stout white mares, loaded with peasant families 
en féte, carrying bunches of the sweet-smelling 
flowers that grow on the dunes, 

Even in Boulogne itself the natives hold the old 
ramparts of the upper town against the stranger. 
One might travel deep into France without seeing 
anything more typically French than the Place 
Godfroy de Bouillon. The square was full of 
motor-cars, taxis and horse-drawn cabs. Some of 
these last had clearly been supplied by the under- 
taker, so black were steeds and carriages, but it 
was obvious that marriage was the business of the 
day. Every driver wore a bow of white ribbon, 
the doors of the Hétel de Ville were open, con- 
tinually ejecting and absorbing little crowds of 
smiling people. But had ever a betrothed pair so 
large a number of relations, so catholic a taste in 
friends? For here were smart ladies stepping out 
of smart autos, there were giggling groups of 
girls with uncovered heads, beautifully coiffeés. 
Here were bands of young men in boots of every 
colour from yellow to purple, and there, bearded 
gentlemen in tightest, soberest frock coats. And 
there again, people of the very poorest class. All 
these descended from the carriages and went in 
and out of the Hétel de Ville. Impossible to dis- 
tinguish bride or bridegroom in this confusion. 
One got the impression, however, that two citizens 
of Boulogne must be on the verge of contracting 
an extraordinary mésalliance. 
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A red-haired woman with gold earrings in her 
ears stood in the doorway of a café that she kept, 
and supplied the explanation of the fantastic 
scene. ‘‘A marriage, Madame? Say sooner, 
several. The civil contracts celebrate themselves 
this afternoon. Ah! Bon jour, Messieurs! ”’ 
Half-a-dozen taxi-drivers came into the café and 
were scrved with pink and yellow drinks in long 
glasses, with a thimbleful of liqueur to add. They 
sat there with smiles on their round, good- 
humoured faces, twinkles in their shrewd little 
eyes, their chauffeurs’ caps cocked gaily at an 
angle—Franz Hals would have marked them for 
his own. The red-haired woman stood listening 
with a faint smile to full-flavoured jokes about their 
clients in the Hétel de Ville. Presently these 
emerged. The drivers clattered out. The red- 
haired woman went back into the doorway, and 
resumed her contemplation of life. And mean- 
while the afternoon boat from Folkestone came 
into the harbour below. They say there were nine 
hundred: passengers on board, and ninety per 
cent. of them were British. 


THE CITY OF NOISE 


[From Our CORRESPONDENT IN ROME] 


HE first station you pass entering Italy by 
the St. Gotthard route is called Chiasso. 
Chiasso is the Italian for a noise, din, or 
shindy—the last of these words conveys best the 
onomatopoeic character of the word. The promise 
is kept. Maybe in Umbrian townships quiet 
slumbers are still to be enjoyed. In any town of 
respectable dimensions incessant noise is the order 
of the day, and what is worse, also of the night. 
The climax of street cacophony is fittingly 
attained in the capital. Those who knew Rome 
five years ago will not remember a haven of peace, 
but their memories will give them no inkling of 
the present state of affairs. An Englishman 
recently spent a few nights at a hundred yards’ 
distance from the house where John Keats died. 
Normally the soundest of sleepers, he found him- 
self at frequent intervals brusquely recalled to con- 
sciousness of that singular medley of maddening 
hoots, clanging bells, lovers’ altercations and 
high-pitched tenor singing which makes up the 
audible content of the Roman atmosphere. To 
while away the nocturnal tedium he set himself 
a game : could he possibly count five without hear- 
ing a motor hoot? Repeated attempts were uni- 
formly unsuccessful. To add piquancy to his fury 
a malignant ghost floated across from Keats’s 
house and whispered in his ear the noble, but 
exasperating sonnet which begins, ‘‘O soft 
embalmer of the still midnight.’’ The still mid- 
night ! 

Why should Rome be noisy to a degree which 
makes nocturnal Paris seem a quiet Cathedral 
town and London a ruined city of the desert? 
There are some geographical reasons. Narrow, tor- 
tuous streets clambering up and down and around 
seven hills were not made for the competition of 
electric trams, powerful motors and pullulating 
infancy. Each of these types of street amenity or 
encumbrance endeavours with the banging of 
bells, blowing of horns, or exploitation of the ulti- 
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mate possibilities of the vocal chords, to assert g 
monopoly in what is in truth only large enough 
to hold one at a time. The blowing of horns 
seems always to have been a favourite Roma 
diversion. Among the horrors from which Horace 


| bids us seek refuge in the country was the 


classicus trux or atrocious trumpet. But jp 

Horace’s day its use was confined to military occa. 
sions. To-day the Roman motor-horn, pitched ip 
a maddening mezzo-soprano unlike anything 
heard elsewhere on this earth, permeates Civilian 
life as well. Yet there is a Roman noise which 
outdoes the horn in blood-curdling cruelty to the 
nerves. It is the screech, the wail, the ululation 
emitted by the tram-wheel as it slowly rounds the 
spiral of the seven storied mounts. 

Besides the geographical, there are political 
reasons for Rome’s noise. It may seem an extreme 
of political prejudice to assign blame for street 
nuisances to the existing regime. Yet the accusa 
tion is not baseless. The roots of Fascism are 
closely entangled with those of Futurism, and the 
philosophers of the political party have taken over 
in the mass the esthetic doctrines of the move. 
ment, which assume that a love of violent sensa- 
tions is an indication of spiritual vitality of a high 
order. A daily newspaper is published in Rome 
by two professed Fascist-Futurists who inveigh 
in parallel columns against political liberation and 
zsthetic sluggishness. Their dearest dream would 
be to arrange a motor race in the interior of St. 
Peter’s to the greater glory of Fascist Italy. One 
may be sure their readers make it a sacred duty 
to augment the street noise of the eternal city in 
protest against what is left of the ‘“‘ museum 
mentality.’’ 

But the simplest reason for Rome’s noisiness 
has still to be stated. All Italians, and still more 
all Romans, do love a good din. The advent of 
the motor has given them a magnificent chance 
for self-expression, whether they be in the motor 
or impeding its free passage. (It must be remem- 
bered that only in the last three years has the 
motor ceased to be an exotic object here.) An 
eminent ecclesiastic recently returned from a fire- 
work display at a religious festival in a small 
town of the Roman Campagna. He reported that 
the display had been a great success. Few had 
troubled to look at the fireworks, but the entire 
community had been entranced by the noise. 
‘* Che bel poum!”’ exclaimed enraptured dames 
as a rocket soared skyward. ‘‘ What a lovely 
bang!’ 

Still, even Romans can have their fill of noise, 
and one paper has started a serious agitation 
against the practice of tram-drivers repeatedly 
banging their bells at crack of dawn to let their 
wives or betrothed know they are passing by and 
have not forgotten them. The correspondence 
provoked by this campaign shows that quite af 
appreciable number of readers like din, as they 
like other good things, in moderation, or what 
passes for such in the spiritual home of the 
superlative. 


——= 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Subscribers to the SatuRDAY REVIEW who are con 
templating a temporary change of address during the 
summer should notify the Publisher, g King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
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THE THEATRE 
A COUPLE OF GHOSTS 


By Ivor Brown 
On ’Change. Adapted by E. Lawrence and H. F. Maltby. The 
Savoy Theatre. 
Caste. By T. W. Robertson. “The Everyman Theatre. 
‘ N ’Change’ began life as a piece of 
() German farce, enjoyed an Anglicized 
maturity in the ’eighties, and now comes 
back in modern tailoring and modern slang with 
some semblance of a novelty. But no amount of 
new upholstery will disguise the ghostliness of 
the visitant, the mortification of whose limbs is 
poorly camouflaged by an acre of Oxford trousers. 
A fine spread of puce flannel is no substitute for 
red blood. Ghosts will be ghosts and antiquity 
is no ground for shame. The play should have 
been permitted to grow its whiskers and to show 
a leg, as it might have done in the less generous 
trouserings of the eighteen-eighties. But, as it 
is, we have the kind of burlesque acting common 
in up-to-date revues hitched on to a plot whose 
bones rattle with a slow, sepulchral motion. 

There is a vogue for collectors’ pieces and a 
taste for faded flowers. It needed only another 
month or two of life for Madame Tussaud’s to 
make it the resort of every high-brow in London. 
If we cannot have enough of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, why not a similar cultivation of the nine- 
teenth? Mr. Lytton Strachey turned the Vic- 
torians into *‘ good copy’’ and I am surprised 
that so good a showman as Mr. Courtneidge did 
not take the opportunity to meet this passion for 
period.”” ‘On ’Change’ provided a suitable 
occasion. The elaborate maze of misunderstand- 
ings and the deliberate, formal setting to partners 
make up a comic ritual which we have abandoned 
for a speedier stvle. The foursome engaged in the 
bill-and-coo business and the penniless medico 
are not of our world in whatever modes they may 
‘ehoose to drape themselves. In this play those 
who want a new flat just step into the one below 
without a year-long search and are blissfully free 
from the tyranny of the premium-pirates. So this 
isn’t London, and should the adapter and the actor 
retort ‘‘ What, not in these trousers?’’ one can 
only reassert one’s refusal to believe it. 

None the less there is a steady pressure of mild 
fun about the farce. It moves at the trot instead 
of at the gallop, but Mr. Peter Haddon puts in 
some effective fooling as a 1925 type and Mr. 
Courtneidge himself, who has come back from the 
manager’s office to the stage itself after a very 
long interval, is nice to watch as the preposterous 
Scottish professor who thinks that philosophical 
and financial speculation are matters for a single 
mind. Character-parts, like the flat-porter, are 
usually worked up into the gargoyles of rough 
levity, but Mr. Clive Currie does the job with a 
sense of moderation that is unusual and the whole 
company work with tremendous energy to persuade 
us that we are not attending a séance with a spirit 
of mirth that has ‘‘ passed over.”” Yet the fun 
would have been better in its original idiom, played 
in its tender moments to a dithering of fiddles and 
= the tinkle of passing hansoms for its ‘‘ noises 
ra} 
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‘ Caste,’ at the Everyman, is a different matter. 
It began life by making history. It was accepted 
as a great step forward. With all its nonsense it 
had an actuality that was revolutionary. Mr. Shaw 
dismisses Eccles and Gerridge as the epitomy of 
‘* mid-century Victorian shabby-genteel ignorance 
of the working classes.’’ Are we to assume that 
selfish old sots exist only among the nobility and 
gentry and that no mechanic is ever proud of his 
trade and simple in his fun? Search London south 
of the Thames and which type would you find to 
predominate, Sam Gerridge or Henry Straker ? 
Even in these days the Sams would have it. The 
unquenchable Cockney mirth of Gerridge is true 
enough to the Borough Road and old Eccles is a 
rougher cut of that domestic villainy which Mr. 
Shaw finds so entrancing when he finds it in Ibsen. 
Robertson was writing in an entirely different vein 
from Ibsen and his types are dipped heavily in 
grease-paint. But the point is whether there is 
flesh and blood beneath the larded skin. A visit 
to ‘ Caste’ certainly persuaded me of the play’s 
vitality. This is a troublesome kind of ghost.. 
Quite half of it is living tissue. 

The gentlemen’s team, D’Alroy, Hawtree, and 
the ‘* Marquizzy,’’ are as dead as Fuller Pilch. 
The idea of making a fuss about a stage-and-society 
wedding is as clearly dated asa shilling-piece of the 
time. Young aristocrats, dewily innocent, may 
once have spouted the poorer tags of Tennysonian 
verse to their wives, but what a maudlin spectre 
does D’Alroy now seem! ‘The haw-haw type has 
changed its accents with its clothes and manners, 
and I do not think that the violent flunkeyism of 
the ‘‘ Marquizzy ”’ exists anywhere outside of our 
minor watering-places. All these characters have 
to be taken down from the curio-cupboard for pur- 
poses of modern acting and they make, with proper 
care, a handsome and decorative set. Mr. Leslie 
Banks is a strangely gruff Hawtree, but nothing 
this actor does is ever flat or featureless. Mr. Arthur 
Pusey can perfectly assume the rapt and guileless 
passion of D’Alroy and Miss Violet Farebrother 
is the grandest of grand ladies. So much for the 
spectral company. They walk as well as dead 
things may. 

The portraval of the Eccles household can be 
achieved with far less concentration on the modes 
and mannerisms of a date. There is a touch of the 
eternal about the ‘‘ old soak,’’ a fact which may 
have moved Mr. Albert Chevalier to play the part 
as though it were unthinkable without an eternity 
of ‘‘ business.”” Mr. Aubrey Mather goes gently 
with these trimmings and manages to get his pipe 
lit with a leisurely fumbling that Mr. Chevalier 
would have considered indecently abrupt. Mr. 
Mather was right to keep the part in some rela- 
tion to the clock and to avoid the air of a distin- 
guished soloist, but he might have enriched the 
portrait without enlarging it. Miss Beatrix 
Thomson is a Polly of more than customary 

refinement; her mischief is admirable but has 
obviously been to school and thus is too strongly 
contrasted with the untutored geniality of 
Sam Gerridge. One gets the impression that, 
while Esther (prettily played by Miss Mercia 
Swinburne) is taking no step upward to meet 
D’Alroy, Polly is going a rung or two down the 
ladder to extend a hand to Sam; and this, I think, 
was none of Robertson’s intention. As Sam Mr. 
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Victor Stanley correctly and vividly suggests 
a son of toil who has no sooner forgotten the last 
Saturday evening than he is fore-tasting the next 
and he neatly blends the proudly amorous pro- 
letarian with the happy plumber who would play 
on any pipe. Mr. Sydney Bland, the producer, 
should have created a frowstier felicity for the 
Eccles’s home. His room has a spare, distem- 
pered look; walls more dingily floral, shelves 
more lavishly cumbered, and curtains more smack- 
ing of Nottingham are badly needed. 


MUSIC 
MR. NEWMAN’S APOLOGIA 


By DyNeLey Hussey 


USICAL critics have been confronted 
M during recent years with such a dearth of 

first-rate music which would afford them 
‘topics, at once exacting and congenial, that their 
thoughts have turned inward upon themselves and 
their craft. There being no Brahms or Wagner, 
whose cause he may, according to his tastes, attack 
or defend, the critic seeks refuge in the zsthetics of 
criticism. He may be driven to it in a con- 
scientious endeavour to discover whether his poor 
opinion of contemporary music is a just one, or 
whether there is some flaw in his intellectual 
equipment or his intuition which betrays him into 
pronouncing judgments which the appeal court 
of posterity will reverse. A little while ago it was 
Mr. Calvocoressi who was holding up before his 
colleagues, as ‘‘reminders,’’ the adverse pro- 
nouncements delivered by his _ predecessors 
about Wagner, Beethoven and Mozart. Now one 
of the most distinguished practitioners, Mr. 
Ernest Newman, has returned from a holiday with 
a large volume,* in which he has subjected his 
critical conscience to a searching examination and 
found it Not Guilty. 

Mr. Newman has not been very kindly served 
by his publishers, who have produced a heavy 
tome, clumsy to the hand and suggestive in out- 
ward appearance of a dull, if learned, treatise. 
Learning there is in plenty between its covers; 
but dullness never. The book presents, in fact, a 
history of musical criticism, which involves also 
a history of music itself. It is written in the 
vivacious style we have come to know so well, 
but without that excess of polemic which enlivens 
Mr. Newman’s Sunday articles but which would 
be tedious in a lengthy work. He begins by an 
examination of the writings of a critic of the mid- 
nineteenth century, one J. C. Lobe, in whom he 
discovers certain affinities with himself. He finds 
that Lobe, in spite of some errors of judgment 
which consist mostly in overpraising composers 
who have now almost passed into oblivion, was 
not far out in his estimate of contemporary music. 

This leads Mr. Newman on to one of his main 
points, viz., that the great composers of the past 
have always been recognized as such by the 
educated opinion of their time. He instances 
Wagner, who has been of all others the subject 
of the pity of sentimental biographers, Beethoven, 


** A Musical Critic's Holiday,’ by Ernest Newman. Cassell. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Mozart and Monteverdi. He proves that thege 
men were acknowledged to be the outstandj 
figures of their several generations. Indeed he 
does not seem to think it worth while to comment 
upon the extraordinary statement of Chorley, 
which he quotes, to the effect that in 1862 or 
thereabouts ‘‘ Mozart, Beethoven and Weber 
were becoming better known”’ in England. One 
has only to refer to the early programmes of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society to find that the last 
two at any rate counted English audiences am 
their staunchest supporters during their lifetime, 
Smart, who conducted the first performance of 
the Ninth Symphony in London, certainly had 
some difficulty in understanding the new work, 
but it never entered into his head that it could be 
other than great coming from Beethoven’s pen, 
If he had doubts, he must have silenced them 
with some such remark as Haydn made about 
the disputed introduction of Mozart’s Quartet in 
C major. 

This brings me to another important section of 
the book, which seeks to justify the criticisms 
made by their contemporaries upon certain things 
in the works of great composers. The introduc. 
tion to the C major quartet is the chief casus belli, 
But I think Mr. Newman labours this point too 
much. After all, the criticisms made by Sarti and 
others are confined to a few passages in the works 
of a man who was generally acclaimed in the 
musical world. Mr. Newman is led into making 
what is after all a subjective and disputable 
criticism upon this passage; for he supports Sarti 
on esthetic grounds and cleverly brings forward 
in confirmation of his opinion Sir Henry Hadow’s 
remark that the passage remains an ‘‘ enigma.” 
But he does not thereby further his contention 
that musical criticism can, indeed ought, to be 
wholly objective. 

In dealing with the early Florentines, too, he 
is inclined to give judgments with which not 
everyone will agree. Caccini is, with a saving 
clause or two, dismissed as a worthy amateur. 
Yet I can set against this the opinion, equally 
subjective it is true, that some of Caccini’s songs 
in the Nuove Musiche are among the most moving 
things in music, fit to take their place not only 
with Byrd’s ‘Lullaby’ but with the fuller 
developments of the song-form in the succeeding 
centuries. Nor is Mr. Newman quite fair to the 
merits of the Florentine group when he selects 
some of the unsuccessful experiments of the lesser 
men to support his argument that innovations are 
never undertaken by the men of great genius, 
while previously he had used the greatest and not 
least audacious of them, Monteverdi, as an 
example of genius attacked by a_ splenetic 
pedant. He could have advanced this argument 
more fairly had he pointed out—with support 
from Parry if he cared to use it—that Monte. 
verdi’s own experiments were not always 
zsthetically successful. Which, however, is 
another subjective criticism. 

The final main argument of the book maintains 
that our present age is an exact parallel with the 
period about 1600, when the polyphonic system 
was broken up by the innovations of the 
monodists. But such parallels are a_ little 
dangerous if carried too far; they may never 
meet in a common point. Are the experiments of 
the little men of to-day really comparable with 
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those of the Florentines, who talked a great deal 
of sense? Even a composer of farcical madrigal 
dramas, like Vecchi, could enunciate in one of his 
prefaees doctrines which go to the very roots of 
the problem of opera. The Florentines were 
infinitely more profound thinkers, even if they 
were less well-equipped with musical technique, 
than those with whom Mr. Newman compares 
them. I wonder, indeed, whether the present 
age is not one of those recurrent periods such as 
occurred later in the same century, when music 
seemed to be utterly exhausted, a period which 
can boast no great names and which was followed, 
after a temporary ebullition in the persons of 
Henry Purcell and Alessandro Scarlatti, by the 
age of Bach and Handel. ‘‘ There is a tide .. .” 

It has been impossible, within the limits of this 
article, to do full justice to Mr. Newman’s argu- 
ments which are thoroughly worked out and well 
documented. With his conclusion that it is pos- 
sible for critics to see who are the great men and 
which are the great works of their time, even if 
they cannot say how great they will appear to 
posterity, { think we may agree. And I venture 
so far as to test my own powers on this book by 
prophesying for it an honourable piace in musical 
literature. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


terminable comedy is over, the uninterested 

audience have turned their attention in other 
directions, the weary actors have dispersed—the 
House is up. If it be true that a nation which 
has no history is to be considered happy, then 
may the past Session truly claim to have con- 
tributed to the happiness of the country, since its 
doings will fill very little space in the history 
books of the future. 


T HE curtain has fallen, another act of the in- 


* * 


* 


History and drama go not always hand in hand. 
Grave historians look askance at drama, and 
dramatists when they lay hands on history treat 
it with scant respect; but perhaps the most 
dramatic moment of the last Session was also the 
most historic. On the Friday afternoon of last 
week, when the hands of the clock were rapidly 
approaching four, at which hour the House was 
bound to rise, rumours began to circulate in the 
Lobby that the mineowners were holding out and 
refusing to accept the terms which had been pro- 
posed to them. When these terms were announced 
on the preceding evening, it had generally been 
assumed that their acceptance was a matter of 
course, and the House had gone to bed under the 
impression that the crisis was averted. Suddenly 
the position appeared to have altered, and it was 
therefore with anxious eyes that the Prime 
Minister was regarded, as, with a weary and 
serious air, he walked into a crowded House, 
which had just passed by a large majority the Un- 
employment Insurance Bill. It was in reply to a 
formal question by Mr. Clynes that the Prime 
Minister, in an exhausted voice, explained that a 


settlement had really been reached, and added, 
when pressed for further details, that it was only 
within the last five minutes that the agreement had 
been concluded. With a sigh of relief members 
dispersed for the week-end, explaining to one 
another as they went how very differently and far 
more successfully they themselves would have 
handled the situation. 


* * * 


The proceedings of the following week, even the 
debate on Thursday, came as an anti-climax io 
this important announcement, the importance of 
which has had full justice done to it, even if it has 
not been exaggerated, owing to the lack of subjects 
of greater interest during these early days of a 
very promising silly season. The usual metaphors 
have been employed, the miners have once more 
been censured for holding a pistol at the head of 
the community, and the Government have been 
condemned for having prevented the pistol from 
exploding. All shades of opinion have as usual 
found full expression in the smoking room of the 
House of Commons, varying from those who 
would put the miners “‘ up against a wall ’’ to 
those who would suspend the owners from lamp- 
posts. 


* * * 


Moderate Conservative opinion is inclined to 
concede reluctant approval to the course adopted 
by the Government, if only on the ground that 
any other course would have appeared to denote 
detinite support for the owners, whose cause was 
so inadequately stated and whose cards so clumsily 
played that the man in the street was not con- 
vinced that their case was by any means the 
stronger of the two. If a battle is to be fought 
between organized labour and the community, it 
is surely wise to postpone it until the whole com- 
munity is convinced of the justice of their cause. 


* 


The evil hour has been postponed, the danger 
temporarily averted. We cannot pry into the 
hearts of Ministers, nor hazard a guess as to the 
mood in which they are setting forth upon their 
holidays. They can look back upon a summer of 
hard work, supported by undiminishing majori- 
ties. They have passed a Finance Act with no 
more than the customary trouble, and the 
criticisms it provoked are already half-forgotten. 
They have passed an Act providing pensions for 
widows and orphans which will be long remem- 
beréd, conferring as it does substantial benefits, 
the reality of which it is idle for the Opposition 
to deny. At the same time, they have not reduced, 
but increased expenditure, and they have seriously 
diminished, if not entirely destroyed, the hopes 
that were entertained of further remission of taxa- 
tion. The gravest problems that have presented 
themselves have been shelved, but not solved, and 
although the sky is clear enough for the moment 
to give fair hopes of an untroubled holiday, dark 
clouds hover upon the far horizon and threaten to 
burst before long in economic storm. 


First CITIZEN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


AN ANGLO-FRENCH FRIENDSHIP 
[FROM THE Hon. Mrs. BERNARD ROLLO] 


N the north of France, near Hazebrouck, right in 
I the middle of the Forét de Nieppe, lies Chateau 

de la Motte aux Bois, a name familiar to many in 
the British Army. Its owner, Baron Amaury de la 
Grange, has recently completed the restoration of this 
ancient building, whose foundations date from 1077; 
for la Motte, like so many other French homes, was 
partially destroyed in the big German offensive of 
1918, Previously the Chateau had been converted into 
the Staff Headquarters of many British Army Corps 
under the respective commands of Generals Allenby, 
Pultcaey, Birdwood, Godley, Byng and others during 
the first three and a half years of war. It was there, 
during some of the darkest days of the Great War, 
that a friendship which was destined to have far- 
reaching results, was formed between the army of 
Great Britain and Baronne Ernest de la Grange, who 
was left in charge of her son’s estate during his 


military service. This very gallant Frenchwoman, 
who is now in London, proved herself to be 
a wise friend, a counsellor and a mother to 


all those ‘‘ Tommies ’”’ as well as Generals, who came 
to la Motte aux Bois. Madame de la Grange has a 
unique collection of photographs illustrating her war 
experiences, including porttaits of King George V and 
the Prince of Wales, who visited the Chateau for the 
purpose of decorating some of the troops quartered 
there. She has had these photographs converted into 
lantern slides and she has lectured twice in Paris and 
once in London, and to the British troops garrisoned 
in Cologne, on her impressions of life twelve miles be- 
hind the trenches. 

Her friendship for British soldiers did not cease 
with the signing of the Armistice. She continually 
endeavours to further the well-being of the Entente 
Cordiale and to promote a closer, more personal under- 
standing between Great Britain and France. To this 
end she has founded in Paris an Association composed 
of distinguished generals, admirals, diplomats and 
deputies, men and women of letters and the leaders of 
French society. The members of this Association will, 
at twenty-four hours’ notice, organize a reception for 
any British celebrity in the political, commercial or 
industrial world—or open their drawing-rooms to those 
interested in art and the drama. 

Madame de la Grange rightly ignores any uncom- 
plimentary notes which may be exchanged between St. 
Stephen’s and the Quai d’Orsay. She believes that the 
hearts and the homes of the two nations, whose fel- 
lowship in arms was the cause of victory, must remain 
united in the scarcely less difficult days which follow, 
if peace is to be maintained. 

Last year the Baroness obtained from M. Maginot, 
then Minister for War, the fine gift of the Barracks 
de la Muette as a club room for the 1,500 ex-service 
men living in Paris, many of whom are married to 
Frenchwomen and form the French branch of the 
British Legion. Her old friends the ‘*‘ Tommies,’’ thus 
happily installed in Paris owing to her kindness, 
entertained some fifty members of her Association at 
tea last month as a token of their gratitude. 

It is always pleasant to welcome those friends who 
hawe proved their worth; and in the warm appreciation 
which is shown of her many services to Great Britain, 
Madame de la Grange will surely feel that the friend- 
ship of this country is hers for all time. 


FORTHCOMING PLAYS 
Q Tueatre. ‘ The Ogre.’ On Monday, August 10, 
Litrte Tueatre. New Edition of ‘ The Nine to Eleven Revue.’ 
On Monday, August 10. 


New Tueatre. ‘ Number 17.’ On Wednesday, August 12. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


"The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their a 

4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are si, 
the writer's name, are more likely to be published than pone 
and anonymous communications, 

{ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE CONTROL OF POPULATION 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEwW 

SIR,—In the concluding article of your series on 
the population question, the writer points out that the 
most important point is for the Ministry of Health to 
grant permission for birth control instruction to be 
given at the Public Health and Welfare Centres where 
medical advice and facilities are available, and that 
if this permission is given, it would be desirable that 
open propaganda should cease. 

This opinion is in exact agreement with the policy 
which has been initiated by the Malthusian League, 
the original birth control society which has carried on 
the propaganda since 1877. At the present moment it 
is engaged in a tour of the fifty largest towns in 
England and Wales, distributing «a million leaflets 
urging voters to write to the Ministry of Health asking 
for the above permission to be granted. The League 
besides giving free practical information has also been 
instrumental in forming Birth Control Centres in 
Walworth and Kensington, etc., but it is fully alive to 
the advisability of such instruction being given in the 
ordinary centres without open propaganda, and it will 
be only too glad to cease such propaganda when it is 
assured that satisfactory instruction can be obtained. 
We therefore earnestly hope that all who are desirous 
of helping the poor, and of improving social condi- 
tions and the quality of the British race will join us 
in this campaign. 

We are, etc., 
THE MALTHUSIAN LEAGUE 

31 Palace Street, Westminster, S.W.1 


To the Editor of the Satrurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I have read with exceeding interest and 
generally with assent the series of seven articles on 
‘ The Control of Population’ that have appeared in 
the recent issues of your paper, but I trust you will 
allow me to state that in one thing I have been disap- 
pointed. It seemed to me that the definition given 
in the sixth article (July 11) of ‘‘ optimum popvu- 
lation ’’ as ‘‘ that at which the return of labour per 
head will be greatest,’’ required clearing up, and | 
was looking forward for that to the seventh article, in 
which, however, I find no further reference to that 
conception. When “‘ labour ”’ is thus held abstractly, 
how is its return per head to be measured? I can 
think of no measure but that of value. And if that 
measure is in the mind of the author of the article, has 
he considered how much of the wealth of all civilized 
countries is due not to abundance but to scarcity? Can 
it then be fairly contended that the return of labour per 
head so measured is to be taken as a satisfactory 
criterion of the optimum population? 

I am, etc., 
Geo. G. CHISHOLM 

12 Hallhead Road, Edinburgh 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I beg you will kindly allow me to supplement 
the splendid series of articles on ‘ The Control of 
Population’ with a view of the question which bears 
upon the two great evils of unrest and ca’ canny. 
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DESIGN FOR A MONUMENT TO INDUSTRIAL PEACE, 1925 
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Man, although he works hard, increases his food 
supply so slowly that only a small percentage of couples 
in the world can get really sufficient food for more 
than two or three children. This, however, is virtu- 
ally the sole economic difficulty which besets him; 
consequently, small families and willing work would 
soon eliminate poverty from any country. If anti- 
Socialists were to proclaim this true and encouraging 
doctrine, they would quickly win over the great 
majority of wage-earners to cordial support of the 
individualistic social system. 
I am, etc., 
B. Dun op, M.B. 
171 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 


EX-SERVICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 
To the Editor of the SatruRpDAyY Review 

SIR,—-Mr. Reginald Berkeley, in his criticism of my 
pamphlet, ‘ Government and the Ex-Service Man,’ 
states that the plea of increased inefficiency in the Civil 
Service since the Armistice, ‘‘ can be summarily dis- 
missed for lack of proof.’’ In the chapter, ‘ Per- 
manency without Examination,’ I have quoted the 
1920 Lytton Report to show that the Civil Service 
Commissioners promised in the forthcoming examina- 
tions to allow ‘‘ some reduction in the competitive 
standard which would normally be regarded as applic- 
able to the new clerical class.’’ The Southborough 
Report (1924) is also quoted to the effect that ‘‘ the 
Commissioners are prepared to simplify where possible 
the papers set on the last occasion ”’ (i.e., in the Lytton 
1920 Examination). This latter body laid it down that 
some relaxation of the standard of efficiency must be 
accepted if the nation’s debt to ex-service men were to 
be paid. The only debatable area left therefore is the 
degree of relative inefficiency that has permeated the 
Service; it is the plea that no such inefficiency exists 
that can be summarily dismissed.’’ 

Regarding the technical grades, I have given several 
typical and fully documented instances (which can of 
course be multiplied) showing that no degree of tech- 
nical proficiency as certified by the heads of branches 
has been considered sufficient as a claim to retention 
unless accompanied by the wearing of khaki, willingly 
or unwillingly, for three months. To have endeavoured 
to join the fighting forces, a point Mr. Berkeley use- 
lessly stresses, was considered by the Joint Substitu- 
tion Board as an irrelevancy, as was indeed any other 
conceivable circumstance. The A.E.C.S. definitely 
held that no man was indispensable, and that the 
question of whether a substitute was a conscript or had 
simply ‘‘ worn khaki ’’ in a Government office during 
the war, did not arise till every man who had not worn 
khaki had been dismissed the service. ‘‘ Amiable ”’ 
M.P.’s agreed with them and the J.S.B. were instructed 
to act accordingly, although that body were in a posi- 
tion with all documents before them of judging every 
case carefully on its merits. As to whether the ‘‘ sub- 
stitute’? was ‘‘ approximately equal ’’ in quality, this 
was obviously a question in all instances that the future 
had to decide. 

I disagree with Mr. Berkeley’s position that the State 
should give preference to a man not because of what 
he actually did during the war, but because of what he 
may have eventually been called upon to do; but if I 
could agree, the balance appears to me to be still more 
emphatically in favour of the voluntarily attested man. 

I state in the pamphlet that a man’s claim to con- 
tinued employment in the Civil Service after the war, 
for services rendered, was ‘‘absolutely nil,’’ but I also 
state that to pretend that the position of such a man 
is unaltered, seven years after the war, is unjustifiable. 
In fact there is no point raised by Mr. Berkeley which 
I have not anticipated and endeavoured to deal with. 
I certainly hold strongly that any man who did well 
the work the State chose for him during the war should 
neither be lightly esteemed nor penalized, and if having 


the courage to say this is ‘‘ symptomatic ’’ of the times, 
I question whether the symptom will not, quite gener. 
ally, be considered as a healthy one. 
I am, etc., 
T. H. Exstog 
23 Casewick Road, West Norwood, S.E. 


MAN, MACHINERY AND PROFESSOR LOW 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I have been extremely interested to read an 
article by Mr. Edward Shanks, discussing some of my 
remarks in ‘ The Future,’ where I suggest that 
machinery will increase in its value to mankind. His 
first point is that he fails to see how room is to be ob. 
tained without pulling down London. Surely if means of 
transport increase in variety and in speed, London will 
considerably extend. If a resident of London two hun. 
dred years ago had remarked that he failed to under. 
stand how room could be found for wider streets the 
answer would be the same as it is to-day. Many of 
London’s buildings will most certainly be pulled down, 
just as they are, one by one, during our own lifetime. 

Your contributor then states that I seem to think 
we shall rapidly become machine directing minds and 
he remarks that all experience shows that mankind at 
large demands quantities of machinery. I quite fail 
to see the difference between these two statements, for 
if we need large quantities of machinery is it not 
evident that our minds will direct these machines? | 
certainly consider that physical effort will not be a 
matter for self-congratulation in years to come, and | 
also believe that the less such effort is needed the more 
opportunity for mental development will there be. 

Mr. Shanks goes on to say that some time ago the 
prophets confidently maintained that civilization was 
depriving us of our teeth and that this statement was 
made just before the greatest wave of progress in 
dental science that the world has ever known. 
Exactly : there was no need for a wave of dental science 
before civilization began to ruin our teeth. No clearer 
case of cause and effect could be quoted. 

Your contributor is also surprised at my suggestion 
that women will wear trousers in the future. If he 
believes, as he says, that more machinery will be 
used, skirts will be rather troublesome when we fly 
in aeroplanes and generally require to tidy up our 
clothes to prevent time being wasted upon frills. 

When Mr. Shanks states that he imagines I base my 
conclusion that the young man of the future will demand 
brains in his mate upon some tendency I have observed 
in the young woman of the time to make no use of her 
personal attractions, he is absolutely correct. Educa- 
tion among women has not existed for very many 
years, and it is not very long ago that a well-educated 
woman was a drug in the market. Does he seriously 
deny that education among women is progressive? 
Does he seriously believe that in the future there will 
be any place for the ‘‘ doll ’’ woman of the past? 

May I thank Mr. Edward Shanks for his very in- 
teresting comments? I will admit at once that to 
explain the scientific changes which will in all proba- 
bility occur in the future within the space of a short 
book is to me very difficult. I believe that if I could 
show your contributor some of the papers concerning 
the trials of witches a few centuries ago, or if I could 
even bring to his notice photographs of our own early 
omnibuses, he would appreciate that the world is 
changing rapidly. We are told by the greatest experts 
that to fly to India and back for a week-end will soon 
be an easy matter. We shall be able to talk to the 
passengers from our homes in England. What would 
our great grandfathers have thought of these facts? 
Would they not admit that comparisons are not neces 
sarily odious? 

I am, etc., 
A. M. Low 

The Yews, Woodstock Road, W.4 
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CANTERBURY OR ROME? 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 

SIR,—Permit me to make the following remarks 
upon Mr. W. Alison Phillips’s criticism of my last 
letter. 

With regard to the Easter question, St. Irenzus, 
the saintly priest of Lyons, journeyed to Rome at the 
request of the Churches of Lyons and Vienna. He 
besought the Pope ‘‘ not to cut off whole Churches of 
God, while observing a tradition of ancient usage,’’ 
and his request was complied with. It is perfectly 
obvious from Eusebius, H.E., lv, cxxix, that, though 
the Eastern Churches were angry with Victor, still no 
one thought of questioning his authority, the rights 
of the great Western See over the Sees of Asia and 
Gaul. 

Monseigneur Duchesne’s views upon Papal Su- 
premacy are diametrically opposed to what Mr. 
Phillips would have us believe. This is proved by a 
reference to his commentary upon the famous passage 
from Irenzus, ‘‘ It is necessary that every Church 
should resort to the Church of Rome, on account of 
its more powerful principality.’"” He writes: “ It 
would be difficult to meet with a clearer assertion (1) of 
unity of doctrine in the universal church; (2) of the 
unique importance of the Church of Rome, as witness, 
guardian and organ of the Apostolic tradition; (3) of 
her supreme pre-eminence over the whole of 
Christianity.”’ 

It is an absurdity to suggest that the Reformation 
was due to any definite action of the secular powers. 
If it had not been for the breach with Rome caused 
by the unholy desire of the king for a divorce from his 
legal wife, the views of the reformers could never have 
been obtruded upon the Church, as they were regarded 
as heretical. Again, the English people did not submit 
without great opposition on the part of some of the 
Bishops and the people. The Catholic Bishops 
Bonner, Gardiner, Heath and Day were thrown into 
prison. The people took up arms to such an extent 
that foreign mercenaries, notably Germans, had to be 
employed to oppose them. It was only by this means 
they were quelled. As to the martyrs, Ridley, Latimer, 
Cranmer and the rest, Cobbett in his ‘ History of the 
Reformation ’ says: ‘‘ They were, generally, a set of 
most wicked wretches, who sought to destroy the 
Queen and her government, and, under the pretence 
of conscience. and superior piety, to obtain the means 
of again preying upon the people. No mild means 
could reclaim them, those means had been tried; the 
Queen had to employ vigorous means or to suffer her 
people to continue to be torn by religious factions, 
created not by her but by her two immediate prede- 
cessors.. . They (the Martyrs) were  apostates, 
perjurers, plunderers, the greater part of them had 
been also guilty of flagrant high treason against Mary 
herself.’ Hallam, pp. 882-884, referring to Cranmer, 
says that if Mary had suffered him to live, we suspect 
he would have heard Mass and received absolution like 
a good Catholic, till the accession of Elizabeth, and 
that then he would have purchased, by another 
apostasy, the power of burning men better and braver 
than himself. 

I am, etc., 
Henry G. NAsH 


29 Gwendwr Road, West Kensington, W.14 


HAMLET IN MODERN DRESS 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—I was interested in the article on ‘ Hamlet.’ 
| am old enough (seventy-eight) to remember Barry 
Sullivan’s rendering. With a fine voice and perfect 
diction, tinged with a slight brogue, the genial but 
burly Irishman was nevertheless the most unconvincing 
Hamlet I ever saw. 


I am, etc., 
A. D. MELVIN 


3 West Mall, Clifton, Bristol 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or 
prejudice subsequent review of the books mentioned. 


T is often assumed that FitzGerald’s style in the 
| eee paraphrase is simply the English equivalent 

of Omar’s. The truth is that though FitzGerald 
used a form resembling Omar’s, and naturally repro- 
duced certain of the peculiarities of Persian poetical 
diction, the model present to his mind was that sup- 
plied by Dryden in his translations. That he has seized 
on part of this truth is the merit of Mr. Thomas 
Wright’s endeavour to supplement FitzGerald, 
‘Heart’s Desire’ Publications, 7s. 6d. net). 
But his own versions are extremely unequal, occasion- 
ally descending to the poorest jingle. The utility of 
the book, so far as it possesses any, is that it adds to 
our admiration of the skill with which FitzGerald chose 
from among the numerous genuine, doubtful and 
spurious quatrains of Omar. It reminds us that Fitz- 
Gerald was not only an inspired paraphraser but a 
very exceptional anthologist. 

Some disappointment awaits the reader, or perhaps, 
since no one will read the book at a sitting or con- 
secutively, we should say the consultant of ‘ Treasure 
Trove’ (Newnes, 2s. net). The amiable and accom- 
plished writer who is known as John O’ London had 
a happy idea when he set about making a book in 
which we should find those often cited passages of 
verse and prose which, not being by great masters, 
are not included in the more stately anthologies and 
the exact text of which is sometimes hard to come by 
even in a good library. But his judgment has failed 
him. There is some rubbish in the book, though we 
hasten to add there are in it also things so good as the 
Canadian boat-song, which Mr. Whitten rather too 
confidently assigns to Galt, and that classic of 
Bohemian poetry, Prowse’s ‘ City of Prague.’ We 
are repelled by certain quotations belonging to the 
deplorable literature of uplift. And we are perplexed 
by certain attributions. Why give the famous epitaph 
to Ben Jonson without a word about the claim of Wil- 
liam Browne of Tavistock? Why present Beaumont 
with the best-known of the poems of Henry King? 

‘ Leaving the Heritage ’ (Allen and Unwin, 6s. net) 
is something of a curiosity. At any mention of 
Japanese poetry we think of those minute pieces with 
which, thanks to Hearn and others, British readers 
are tolerably familiar. Here, however, is quite a long 
psychological novel in verse. Well, then, the author 
must be one who has in essentials lost his Japanese 
nationality. Far from it. Rohan Koda, in his novels, 
is said to be not only thoroughly Japanese but tech- 
nically a stubborn conservative. An innovating con- 
servative is also interesting, and this bold substitution 
of a subject not altogether unlike that of Tennyson's 
‘Maud’ for the four authorized subjects (flowers, 
birds, the seasons, the moon), is a notable event in 
Japanese literary history. Of the purely literary merits 
of the original it is difficult to judge from a literal and 
sometimes rather wooden English version, but the 
book clearly has both personal and national signi- 
ficance. 

‘ The Show ’ (Duckworth, 3s. net) is evidence, if 
any were needed, how far severity of style has gone 
in the writing of the finer drama of to-day. There are 
in it many things which tell powerfully in their con- 
text, but not a thing above the conversational level of 
the voice or beautiful in itself. Admiring’ Mr. Gals- 
worthy very cordially, we are yet tempted to ask 
whether this kind of writing, for all its value in secur- 
ing the immediate illusion of reality, has not been car- 
ried too far. After all, even in prose drama of a 
realistic temper, it should be possible to say something 
that has beauty and a more than logical suggestive- 
ness. 
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NEW FICTION 


By GERALD BULLETT 


John Macnab. By John Buchan. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 

Monday Morning. By Patrick Hamilton. Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. net. ; 

Girl or Boy. By John North. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


HAT admirable craftsman, Mr. John Buchan, is 

best known, I suppose, for his desperately amusing 
thrillers, ‘ The Thirty Nine Steps ’ and ‘ Greenmantle.' 
But he has an even higher claim to the respect of all 
who care for good writing, for he is the only modern 
novelist who is attempting, with any sort of success, 
to carry on the romantic tradition of Stevenson. Since 
reading ‘ Midwinter’ two years or so ago I have 
counted myself an ardent Buchanite; and it therefore 
disturbs me to have to confess that I found the new 
book, ‘ John Macnab,’ a disappointment. The author 
has had the pretty notion of writing a story of hair- 
raising adventure without any of the usual apparatus 
of villainy and murder. There is violence, but it is 
temperate and gentlemanly violence ; there is a certain 
amount of anger, but it is no more than the peevish 
anger of one who cannot see a joke and it is easily 
dispersed by the beatitudes of the penultimate chapter. 
Death enters the story, but only at the expense of a 
salmon and a stag or two, the slaughter of which is 
notoriously the hall-mark of gentility. This gentle- 
manly note is indeed the keynote of the whole per- 
formance; it is struck with great decision in the first 
chapter, and we are never allowed to forget it. 

John Macnab is a syndicate consisting of three dis- 
tinguished public men who are suffering from acute 
boredom. They are advised by their physicians to seek 
danger and excitement, in order that they may be 
shaken into an appreciation of the security, not to say 
affluence, in which they commonly live. Thereupon, 
having conferred together, they despatch to three 
Scottish lairds the following letter : 

Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that I propose to kill 
a stag [or a salmon as the case may be] on your ground be- 
tween midnight on... and midnight... The animal, of 
course, remains your property and will be duly delivered to you. 
It is a condition that it must be removed wholly outside your 
bounds. In the event of the undersigned failing to achieve his 
purpose he will pay as forfeit one hundred pounds, and if suc- 
cessful fifty pounds to any charity you may appoint. I have 
the honour to be, your humble obedient servant, John Macnab. 

To this letter two of the recipients reply with good- 
natured ferocity; but the third, Johnson Claybody, 
threatens the utmost rigour of the law. It is signifi- 
cant that this curmudgeon provides occasion for the 
most exciting part of the story; he is the nearest thing 
to a real villain that we are permitted to enjoy, and we 
make the most of him; but even he, I regret to say, 
finally dissolves into a mist of benevolent apologies. 
The book is uniformly pleasant in tone, and the writ- 
ing is as competent as ever; but one needs to be a 
sportsman in the technical as well as in the sentimental 
sense of the term to take much interest in the involved 
ingenuities of the plot; and not even a reader with that 
high qualification could suffer gladly so much and so 
tedious dialogue. The fact is that, the adventure being 
elaborately faked, the danger trivial, the whole thing 
is no more than an undergraduate rag on a somewhat 
cumbersome scale. If one is to take any interest in 
undergraduate rags one needs to be slightly inebriated. 
I made the mistake of reading the book sober. 

Mr. Patrick Hamilton has written an extremely 
entertaining first novel, taking for his text a passage 
from ‘ Esmond’ : 

Tis an error, surely, to talk of the simplicity of youth. I 
think no persons are more hypocritical, and have a more affected 
behaviour to one another, than the young. They deceive them- 
selves and each other with artifices that do not impose upon 
men of the world. 
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The spectacle of Anthony Charteris Forster and Dian. 
de Mesgrigny hard at work deceiving themselves an; 
each other is a delightful one. Anthony is eighteen, , 
very intense young man with literary aspirations. W, 
are privileged to watch him at work upon the firs 
chapter of his first novel. We see him realizing th 
romantic necessity of love. We meet his friend \, 
Sydney Brayne, who is thus described : 
Mr. Sydney Brayne (‘‘ Not that I think myself very brainy 
that account,’’ Mr. Brayne would say) was a young, cleay. 
shaven man of about twenty-one. He wore an oldish grey suit 
oldish brown shoes, well polished, and oldish white spats. Hi, 
hair was well plastered, but not cut much. His face, looked 
at from the front, or a little to right or left, was aquilinely 
quite all right. But sideways he had a nose. His teeth ang 
hair were not too clean—but not really noticeably not too clean, 
He did not quite speak with a lisp. .. His striped cola 
matched his striped shirt for seven days a week; but it was, 
soft collar and turned over some time about Thursday, showing 
a clean side. 


He looked like an actor, and was one. For quite five months 
of the year he played leading juveniles in the provinces, Hp 
was a natural actor, and a quiet actor, quietly killing his play, 


And later on, when Diane has proved incurably fickle, 
we are permitted to glance over young Anthony's 
shoulder while he writes his great farewell poem. He 
is staying at Brighton at the time, and it is his inten. 
tion to throw his poem into the sea: 


This was the end, thought Anthony, and this was the end. 

He took the neatly-folded poem from his waistcoat pocket, 
He must wrap it round a stone. He did that and struck his 
attitude again. There was no use delaying the moment, 
Should he throw with an over-hand or a lob? A lob. ‘“ Well,” 
said Anthony, “ this is the last,’? and he paused. ‘ The last, 
the last. Farewell, Diane, farewell.”’ He thrust his poem with 
a gesture as black and despairing as possible into the sea. 

The sea however... snatched the poem away from the 
stone, and sent it flying to a far bank on the beach. “ Oh, 
damn,” said Anthony, chasing it. 

Easy stuff, you may say, and very slapdash. I do not 
deny it. The book is a piece of cheek, if you like, a 
variant on an old joke. But it made me laugh aloud, 
and I am accordingly grateful. 

Equally entertaining, in its very different way, is 
Mr. John North's first novel, ‘ Girl or Boy.’ He him- 
self calls it ‘‘ a Satire and a Diversion,”’ and the story 
may be taken to be in some sense an illustration of the 
couplet quoted on page 22: 


Bold knaves thrive, without one grain of sense, 
But good men starve for want of impudence. 


More particularly it is the history of David Crump’s 
rise and fall. Crump is the seedy little man who, on 
being dismissed from the advertising staff of a great 
daily, sets about creating for himself a new personality 
and a new career. He conceives an impudent scheme 
for gulling the public, and invests in it all the money 
he possesses. Assuming the name of Mr. Marcus 
Faithful he imposes himself upon England as the man 
who has solved, once and for all, the problem of sex- 
determination. Women flock to his consulting-room 
by the hundred, and his fortune grows to amazing 
dimensions. He encounters and overwhelms former 
business associates, who conveniently fail to recognize 
in this sleek and glossy charlatan the dowdy and difi- 
dent little Crump whom it had been their delight to 
bully. He becomes, in effect, two persons: in his 
suburban home and to his suburban wife, whom he 
still visits from time to time dressed in his old clothes, 
he is Crump. At other times he is the immaculate 
and majestic Marcus Faithful. A satire and a diver- 
sion? Well, hardly. It is diverting enough, very 
briskly and neatly contrived with many a touch of 
dramatic irony; but Crump’s exploits are related with 
so much sympathetic gusto that I suspect Mr. North 
of having, in his excitement, forgotten to supply the 
Satire. It is as if he had set out to castigate thriving 
knavery and ended by half-admiring it. He certainly 
betrays an affection for Mr. Crump; and the degret 
in which we are able to share that affection determines 
our pleasure in the rogue’s history. 
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REVIEWS 


A PHILOSOPHER’S HOLIDAY 
Dialogues in Limbo. By George Santayana. 

Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 

HAT fare he paid the ferryman and with what 


sops amused the three-headed hound, we do not 
know; but truth it is that a living philosopher has of 


any philosopher do, as he passes behind his curtained 
windows from table to bookshelf and from bookshelf 
to table? This, however, was no merely literary com- 
munion. The Stranger, as Mr, Santayana calls him, 
went down to the shades, and overcoming the repug- 
nance aroused in them by the effluvia of his still palpi- 
tating body was admitted to their converse. 
Democritus is the spirit most frequently sought out, 
or most fully reported, by him. The choice seems 
curious, for on earth the Stranger is no friend to 
system-builders, but it has this advantage, that the 
woefully fragmentary records we once possessed of 
Democritus are now so expanded as to present a pleas- 
| ing picture of a gravely ironic old man, dignified even 
in vituperation. The restored Democritus is almost 
the perfect philosopher, in temperament if not in 
reasoning, who has subjected science—or rather the 
little of science that perplexed the fifth century before 
our era—to a metaphysical examination and has tinged 
the resultant dogma with mystical enthusiasm. The 
Stranger, however, proved himself incompetent of fol- 
lowing with sufficient austerity his master’s rejection of 
appearances. He relapses into the company of 
Socrates, with whom for a while he shakes his head at 
the world’s degeneration before more profoundly and 
beautifully discussing the differences between Hellenic 
and Christian ideals. The last two dialogues, the most 
fanciful, are spent with Avicenna, Aristotle’s oriental 
commentator, rejected from the warm Paradise of the 
Prophet to loiter here for ever with heathen ghosts. 

Mr. Santayana’s style is a perfect instrument for such 
semi-philosophical writings as these. It charms us by 
its demure wit, melancholy cadences and vivid imagery, 
and it succeeds, as none more ponderous could do, in 
precisely expressing abstract thought without recourse 
to a technical vocabulary. But to turn from ‘ Dia- 
logues in Limbo’ to Landor’s ‘ Imaginary Conversa- 
tions,’ in which few have heretofore discovered 
dramatic merit, is like turning from a masque to a 
play. There is no give and take in the ‘ Dialogues,’ 
no clashing of swords or beating of cudgels. Of argu- 
ment even there is none. Though Democritus rebuke 
Alcibiades, and though Socrates seek yet once again 
to exercise his redoubtable method, the impression 
made upon the reader is rather of ideas being passed 
like jewels from one hand to another than of truth 
being eagerly pursued through the dust of dialectic. 
Compare Landor’s ‘ Diogenes and Plato’ or ‘ Epic- 
tetus and Seneca,’ and the strong conflict of ideas 
there found, with Mr. Santayana’s series of little set 
speeches. Nor is it sufficient defence of the latter 
that their author, placing his speakers in insubstantial 
limbo, has deprived himself of the assistance of their 
passions. Since the dialogues must be frigid, why 
make them dialogues? Mr. Santayana is more admir- 
able in soliloquy. 

To soliloquy indeed the majority of the dialogues 
tend, in spirit though not in form. The Stranger 
differs from Democritus as a man relaxing from medi- 
tation differs from himself as he was when meditating, 
and Democritus, though he now disown the Stranger 
as a disciple, must when in the world of sense have 
made like concessions to unreality. Socrates and the 
Stranger are excellently agreed. The one’s paganism 
and the other’s catholicity blend to the same sentiment. 
Nor are their politics diverse, though in courtesy to 
his host the Stranger feigns at first a faith he eannot 
hold. The dialogues on self-government are shallow, 


late been visiting the dead. What else, you ask, does ; 


by the way. Mr. Santayana altogether lacks the 
‘* political and historical mind,’’ and by a logical con- 
fusion frequent in all kinds of criticism alleges his dis- 
like of political activities an argument against their 
use. Indeed, politics of any kind would be a tiresome 
excrescence if there existed, immediately recognizable, 
a class of superior persons to whom the rest of the 
race stood as children to adults or lunatics to the sane. 
Until, however, that class is born or detected, 
analogies drawn from domestic or medical discipline 
appear irrelevant, and mankind will necessarily con- 
tinue to speculate on the way in which its rulers should 
be appointed or restrained. It is a pity that the judici- 
ous Aristotle was not employed, in Socrates’s stead, for 
it would have been interesting to see by what new neat 
schedule of constitutions he replaced the old sexpartite 
one. H. C. Harwoop 


A CALL TO ACTION 


Letiers of Constance Lytton. Selected and 
arranged by Lady Betty Balfour. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d, net. 


HESE letters, linked together by a sister, exhibit 

a notable case of development. At the first glance, 
the prolonged first act hardly promises or requires the 
dramatic crisis and the piteous, admirable close. But 
presently the logic and consequence of it all are ap- 
parent and beyond misapprehension. We are admitted 
to the shy recesses of girlhood. Lady Constance Lytton 
barely knows herself, and nevertheless is articulate and 
vivid in self-defence. She seems irrevocably to have 
chosen the secluded, the hidden, path of life. Humbly 
laying duties upon herself, she studies to be quiet. 
Content with the ties of home, she cherishes solitude 
when she may, and broods upon the problem of bcing. 
Her native joyousness and frolic humour are subject to 
the pale cast of thought. Multiple of soul, she values 
self-command and character rather than intellectual 
gifts. Unconscious of any merit, tenderly she expos- 
tulates when accused of rarest selflessness. She comes 
to know love intense and tenacious, and is wholly 
thwarted. She may not give herself in happy service. 
But ‘‘ they also serve who only stand and wait.’’ 

Not for nothing her father’s daughter, her phrases 
kindle here and there to poetry. ‘* May the thought 
that makes joy in the midst of sorrow, and that 
unites opposite natures, and that makes the impossible 
come true, be with you. . . ’’ And at last she hears 
a trumpet-call to devoted action. She joins the 
militant section of the Woman's Movement for the 
Vote. Delicate of mind and frame, did she know in- 
ternal conflict, hesitation? Did her heart override her 
judgment? She burns her ships; counts no cost ; proves 
the authentic and fore-doomed martyr of such truth 
as she discerned. Hereupon the little book takes new 
shape. It becomes a contribution to public history. 
Already the annals of ‘‘ forcible feeding ’’ are as ‘* un- 
happy, far-off things.’’ It irks to mark the deadlock 
reached by challengers and challenged. There is irony 
in the fact that the European earthquake should have 
straightened out the minor disturbance. At all events, 
it is in a hush of feeling, with quiet respect, that one 
follows Lady Constance in her latest years of broken 
health, cheerfulness, unremitting service. Fitly to 
describe her is indeed as difficult as to ** grasp run- 
ning water.’’ 


ROMANCE OR ROMANESQUE 


The Romance Churches of France. By Oliver E. 
Boddington. Grant Richards. 18s, net. 


R. BODDINGTON is an enthusiastic lover of 
French medieval architecture, than which no finer 
exists, and of this his chief love is given to the build- 
ings of the twelfth century. Here we might disagree— 
no twelfth-century church can give the feeling of in- 
ward exaltation with which one stands on the roof of 
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Beauvais and exults in its daring, or the complete 
satisfaction of perfect achievement which one receives 
in the nave of Amiens, but both lack the diversity of 
charm which twelfth-century architecture possesses. 
Gothic building has definitely chosen its course and its 
possibilities are limited, Romance architecture had 
many futures among which to choose. Romance 
architecture—we approve the author’s suggestion that 
this term should be used instead of Romanesque—is 
not so clearly of Eastern origin as he would seem to 
suppose, indeed we should advise readers, while tak- 
ing the facts about the building from Mr. Boddington 
with implicit belief and his illustrations—reproductions 
from his own photographs—with gratitude, to discard 
much of his theory or to receive it with a very open 
mind. Michelet’s history and the legend of the terror 
of the year A.D. 1000 only raise a smile to-day—they 
are thoroughly exploded, be it said with all respect to 
the undoubted value of Michelet as a writer; the Per- 
sian origin of medieval architecture is merely a passing 
theory with a substratum of fact quite unable to bear 
the weight put upon it. At the same time Mr. Bod- 
dington has views of his own, he has spent the leisure 
of half a lifetime in seeing the churches themselves, 
and he has seen, as the reviewer has seen, a 
renewal of interest in and of care for them in the French 
themselves. The resemblance between Avallon and 
Glastonbury noted by the author is interesting and in- 
vites a scrutiny of dates and styles. The known facts 
about St. Hugh’s buildings hardly warrant the ascrip- 
tion of Glastonbury to him. At any rate it bore no 
fruit in England; in France such porches are fairly 
common. 

We hope that this book will prompt many 
visitors to France to follow the author’s example and 
give an object to their tour. There is hardly one fine 
church of his period which is not described in it and its 
chief beauties indicated. Such students cannot do 
better, in the more remote districts, than follow, book 
in hand, Mr. Boddington’s route, and, if they take a 
camera, to note the advice he gives in an appendix. 
It has been a pleasure to renew in these pages our 
acquaintance with the rich stores of statuary and 
column in French churches, and to join with the author 
in acknowledging the debt of civilization to France. 


SATELLITE TOWNS 


The Building of Satellite Towns. 
Purdom. Dent. 25s. net. 


OUSING and transport are two of the most baff- 

ling problems of the day. They are interdependent 
and their solution must be a joint one. The interested 
public have been confused by a multitude of council- 
lors. Town planning, zoning, garden cities and all 
sorts of panaceas are being loudly advocated by the 
well-meaning and muddle-headed. They are all useful 
in their degree, but none of them contains the 
sovereign remedy. Whatever the way out, clear 
thinking is essential, yet it is a quality idealists dis- 
like. People, we are told, should live in the country 
in houses of not more than twelve to the acre. Perfect 
weather and lovely gardens are always, of course, 
taken for granted and the existence is ignored of the 
anemic typist who would have to spend six hundred 
or more hours a year getting to and from her work in 
conditions of intolerable discomfort and rush. 

Mr. Purdom is perfectly clear-headed. He does not 
make the elementary mistake of thinking you can 
retain great cities for work only and turn the whole 
country into a vast dormitory. He wants new, pro- 
perly designed, self-sufficing towns; revolving, it may 
be, round some great city, they will each have their 
own complete civic, social, agricultural and industrial 
life. In the first part of this work Mr. Purdom briefly 
examines what is being done in the United States and 
in Europe. This is wise, because the problem is a 
world-wide and not merely a British one, and we can 


By C. B. 


learn much from each other. The remainder of the 
book is devoted to examining in great detail the orig; 
and methods, successes and failures, of Letchworth 
and Welwyn, the only two satellite towns in this 
country. 

The exactitude, method and care with which the 
book is carried out make it invaluable as a text-book 
for all interested in the greatest problem of the day, 
It is well printed and arranged, and has a really satis. 
factory index. Some sixty or more illustrations ang 
diagrams add to the value of the text, and everyone 
will be grateful to the author for his tributes to the 
efforts of such noted housing and town planning te. 
formers as the late Mr. Ebenezer Howard, Professo; 
Patrick Abercrombie, Sir Theodore Chambers, Lord 
Lytton and Mr. Raymond Unwin. 


THE HAPPY TRAVELLER 
New Baltic States. By Owen Rutter, 
Methuen. 15s. net. 


AJOR RUTTER has the delightful art of shar. 

ing his enjoyment with his readers. He isa 
traveller by instinct as well as by choice. If he finds 
the flies intolerable in his bedroom in the hotel, their 
attentions only rouse him to go and see what the 
town is like at dawn, and he reflects that anyway his 
night’s lodging only cost twenty pence. In fact, from 
a tourist’s point of view one of the most satisfactory 
things about the New Baltic States is that they are 
cheap. The authorities do not seem to have made up 
their mind whether they want visitors or not. In. 
dividually they are charming if you are American or, 
better still, English; on the other hand their petty 
officials and absurd regulations and restrictions are 
annoying. Valk, for example, is a small town the 
main street of which is cut in two by the Latvian. 
Esthonian frontier, reminding one of certain towns in 
Northern Ireland, and if you cross from one side of 
the road to the other without observing all the formali- 
ties you may find yourself arrested. As in all small 
countries, politics are a curse and the spectacle of Jews 
and Christians intriguing under either German or 
Russian inspiration is disquieting. | While nominally 
friendly, Lithuania, Latvia and Esthonia are jealous and 
suspicious of each other and will not for the present 
face the question of Federation, which is the only 
possible permanent solution of many of their troubles. 

They have that naive enthusiasm for book learning 
so characteristic of half-baked individuals and peoples, 
which is one of the curses of India. | Education is 
general and good, and to enter the difficult profession 
of medicine need not cost more than £100. Asa 
result, the craze for giving everyone a university educa- 
tion has become absurd. Yet the whole future of the 
New States must depend largely on farming and 
forestry. The teaching of farming is well organized 
and would yield permanent results of great value if 
only the majority of the young population desired an 
agricultural life. 

As one would expect from Major Rutter, we get 
charming glimpses of folk-lore and history, and he is 
at his best when describing the homely life and habits 
of the people. 


The 


MESOPOTAMIA 


The Heart of the Middle East. By Richard Coke. 
Thornton Butterworth. 18s. net. 


O many for whom the name of Mesopotamia has 

few associations beyond those connected with the 
late war this book will be welcome for its exposition 
of the importance of that land in the history of the 
world. Mr. Coke approaches his subject with a certain 
detachment; one wonders, at times, whether he is not 
a little inclined to look down on the mere European. 
To follow him in his survey of history would take too 
long, but it may be said that he has presented a 
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immense number of facts in a lucid form. The rise of 
the Turks to power, and the shocks inflicted on the 
States of the Middle East by the Crusades and by the 
incursions of Mongol invaders, are events of which too 
little is known. 

Turning to modern times Mr. Coke gives a sym- 
pathetic summary of events during the war and con- 
siders the situation which has resulted with an open 
mind. He cannot be accused of over-admiration for the 
British type of pro-consul. In fact he is very critical 
‘of the “* lack of cultural capacity '’ which he illustrates 
from Egypt ‘‘ after forty years of unexampled peace 
and prosperity.’’ (We seem to have heard of a war or 
two.) However, he admits ‘‘ that prosperity is due 
entirely to English government and guidance.’’ His 
description of British pro-consuls as ‘‘ usually men of 
narrow intellect, highly-trained professionally, but 
badly educated generally,’’ will surprise many. For 
all that, he is strongly of opinion that for the good of 
the world as well as of the East it is our duty to aid 
in the administration of Mesopotamia. He is clear as 
to the uselessness of self-determination theories in a 
country of mixed population, mixed race and religion, 
and is confident that the machine-made State with its 
imported monarch can only be made a success by 
British guidance. He pays a tribute to the work of Sir 
Percy Cox, and to the influence of Britain: ‘‘ the one 
solid and unshifting thing in the East, the one sure 
rock and shield of the timid and oppressed.’’ 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Since Lenin Died. By Max Eastman. Labour 
Publishing Co. 4s. net. 


THE reader will put down this book as wearied 
and bewildered as he would be after a night-long 
discussion in some Dostoieffsky drawing-room. In 
the case of the Russian drawing-room, however, he 
would be stimulated by alcohol, whereas here he is 
stimulated only by italics. Mr. Max Eastman 
sets out to defend Trotsky, who, he says, ‘is 
the most disciplined character I ever knew.’’ The 
whole book is devoted to the quarrel between Trotsky 
and the present rulers of Russia, Stalin, Zinovieff and 
Kameneff. It is difficult to find out what this quarrel 
was all about, but it would appear that the Triumvirate 
desired to maintain the revolution at the exact point 
it had reached when Lenin died, whereas Trotsky had 
realized that a revolution which has become static is 
no longer a revolution. Trotsky’s letters are just 
intelligible, but most of the letters, articles and 
speeches of the other Bolshevik leaders are not. Even 
Mr. Eastman’s italics cannot relieve their muddled 
dullness. 

* Since Lenin Died,’ or that part of it which is read- 
able, is as depressing an account of intrigue and petty 
jealousies as even the most violent anti-Bolshevist 
could possibly desire. It shows Stalin and Zinovieff 
as bitter rivals, and Kameneff as a creature of no 
personality. If Mr. Eastman’s opinions are well- 
founded we may expect plenty of fur to fly now that 
Trotsky is back again in Moscow. 


Beyond Life. By James Branch Cabell. The Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. net. 


“| INTEND,”’ says the author of ‘ Jurgen,’ ‘‘ to 
avoid that dreary thing called literary criticism.’’ 
Although the new book is about something that he 
calls “* the demiurgic spirit of romance ’’ and although 
Mr. Cabell concerns himself very considerably with 
literature from first to last he has bravely fulfilled his 
intention. Dreariness he has not avoided, but in this 
book of criticism there is scarcely anything that can 
be called literary criticism. He has nothing new to 


say. What he does say is verbose, hasty, often ill- 
considered and even more often confused. He should 
school himself to forsake that mock-facetious style of 
writing which served its purpose in ‘ Jurgen’ but is 
completely out of place in a book of chatter about 
literature. ‘‘ Caractacus and Boadicea were no doubt 
as estimable in conduct as in costume they were frugal : 
the police may reasonably concede both circumstances 
without adding a permit to dispense with further 
patronage of the tailor: and very much as it is pos- 
sible thus to render homage to moral excellence with- 
out the ascription of sartorial infallibility, so you may 
admire a manner of writing without belittling another 
man’s way of clothing his thoughts.’’ We belittle both 
in this instance, a very hair-shirt of prose. But Mr. 
Cabell writes very well indeed when he is telling a 
plain story, like the life-story of Sheridan, which is 
excellently sketched in this book. None the less he 
should stick to his romancing for what it is worth and 
leave snuffing round the lintels of ‘‘ dreary ’’ literary 
criticism. 


Translations Ancient and Modern with Originals. By 
Maurice Baring. Heinemann. 6s. net. 


THIS is not a book of translations in the ordinary 
sense. We wish, indeed, that an accomplished hand 
like Mr. Baring’s had tackled the rendering of foreign 
pieces not familiar to-day. Here he has printed on one 
side of the page little bits of prose in English by him- 
self, and on the other translations of these by André 
Maurois in French, Signor Mario Praz in Italian, 
Father Ronald Knox in Greek and Latin, and others 
in other languages. The best of the originals are 
glimpses of things seen during the war, such as: 

The budding beech is pink and feathery and the cuckoo 
is calling. The undergrowth is bright green, and the magno- 
lia is half unfolded, and you cannot tell whether that far-away 
rumbling is thunder or the noise of the guns. 

The general effect is good, though elaborately pretty, 
and Mr. Baring attains occasionally the serene sim- 
plicity of the Greek Anthology. He writes of ‘‘spears’’ 
to keep the ancient colour. One piece recalls Tenny- 
son and Horace. In another the French version cuts 
short the elaboration of the English. It seems a little 
excessive to devote a whole page to a few lines and 
have them solemnly translated as of international 
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worth. We think of Gissing watching a noble sunset 
on Battersea Bridge, getting his description of it 
published in an evening paper, being proud of it, and, 
later, not wishing to see it again. 


A Short History of Medieval England. By A. G. Smith. 
Burns and Oates. 6s. net. 


IN many respects this is by far the best history of 
England between the years A.D. 878, before the battle 
of Ethandune, and 1485, Henry VII’s battle of Bos- 
worth. In spite of this prominence given to battles, 
the work is not largely or unduly concerned with war- 
fare except where it is a cause or a symptom of social 
change; the author is concerned with a number of 
things which the ordinary school history has not yet 
assimilated, as for example the action of law and the 


bearings of ecclesiastical disputes on social conditions | 


as seen in the light of modern studies. The fact that 
it is written from a distinctly Roman Catholic point of 
view must not be overlooked when using it as a text- 
book: in nearly every other respect it can be unre- 
servedly recommended for use by senior students and 
classes. 


The Way to Sketch. By Vernon Blake. Oxford. 


Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


MR. BLAKE’S book is definitely designed for the 
amateur, and therefore primarily concerns itself with 
elementary practical instruction. And yet it is not 
uninteresting to the general art-student, or without 
value to the professional; and that is because Mr. 
Blake has based everything he says on the highest 
demands of art. This is a masterly little exposition 
in its recognition of the limits to which amateur sketch- 
ing may go, and at the same time of the high aim 
which alone makes amateur sketching worth while. 
The excellently selected illustrations are analysed in a 
final chapter, which is of interest to the most initiated. 


Divers Ways to Tackle Trout. By Eric Taverner. 
Chatto and Windus. 5s. net. 


ALTHOUGH written primarily for the beginner, 
Mr. Taverner’s admirable little book covers almost 
the whole craft of the trout-fisherman, and seasoned 
veterans will find it not uninteresting, if only for the 
sake of quarrelling with his stoutly heretical views 
on the legitimacy of shade-fishing. To give some 
idea of the scope, it includes, among others, chapters 
on the trout itself, its characteristics and life-history, 
fishing tackle in detail, knots and hooks, entomology 
and trout-flies, methods of fly-fishing, rise-forms and 


day Review | 


| sible than to say that regarding the book merely as a 
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shade-fishing or dibbing. There is a chart mappj 
the topography of a trout and naming the fins anq 
parts of the body; the photographic illustrations shoy 
problems with currents and how to tackle them, xp 
there is an index, although this last is not as adequate 
as it might have been. 


Land Tenure and Unemployment. By Frank Geary, 
Allen and Unwin. 10s, 6d. net. 


THE suspicion that there must be some very clog 
connexion between unemployment, agricultural depres. 
sion and the housing problem—in fact most of the 
worst problems which confront us—has been growing 
for some time, and in denouncing the existing system 
of land tenure as the root of all evil Mr. Geary is only 
following unflinchingly to its logical conclusion a point 
of view which rightly or wrongly a great many pedple 
are coming to hold. Bled almost to death by a suc. 
cession of Liberal apothecaries, the old patched up 
order of things on the land has broken down appar. 
ently beyond hope of recovery: it stands in need of 
reorganization on an almost Napoleonic scale, 
Whether one agrees unreservedly with Mr. Geary’s cca. 
clusions or not it is impossible to do anything but 
admire his marshalling of the vast mass of material 
in lucid orderly paragraphs. The book is such a mine 
of information on all aspects of the question from the 
Conquest to the present day as a decade of struggles 
with the hundred-and-eighty odd authorities he quotes 
could scarcely produce again. It is extraordinarily 
accurate and up-to-date: there is no other verdict pos 


compendium of facts, no reference library and no 
person who takes a serious interest in agriculture and 
the land can afford to be without it. 


A Book of Latin Poetry from Ennius to Hadrian, 
Chosen by E. V. Rieu. Methuen. 3s. 6d. net. 


THIS anthology covers a period of three centuries 
and represents excellently the birth, maturity, decline 
and fall of classic Latin verse. A good deal of it is 
poetry, some of it very great poetry no doubt, but all 
of it against the genius of the language which when- 
ever it could run free of the influence of Greek rang 
in quite different tones. Even the few inscriptions here 
printed seem to be on the verge of escape from re 
straint. Lucretius, Catullus, Vergil and Ovid, occupy 
the foremost place, as is just, but Mr. Rieu has cast 
his net sufficiently widely to include all the best-known 
gems of Latin verse, and many that are equally ad- 
mired. The notes are intended for readers of no great 
general information. The printing is first rate. 
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Truth in Advertising 


HE Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great 
Britain & Ireland), Ltd., are using, and 
have always used, cigarette paper of 

Purest Quality and Refinement. 


They do not describe their cigarette 
paper as “Rice Paper,” lest this should 
convey an impression to the Public that it 
is made of Rice. 


No Cigarette Paper is made of Rice 


“Rice Paper” is a technical trade name. 
It does not mean that rice or rice straw enters 
into the composition of the paper to which 
this trade name is applied. 


The Imperial Tobacco Company need 
make no exaggerated claims in respect of 
their cigarettes. 


As every Smoker knows, the Company's 
cigarettes are made from carefully chosen and 
weli matured leaf tobacco, wrapped in pure 
paper, and manufactured under ideal 
conditions. 


leaued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain end Ireland), Led. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


before the holiday was the possibility of a coal 

lock-out spreading to other essential public ser- 
vices. It was therefore with a sense of relief that 
markets opened on Tuesday with the knowledge that 
the danger had been temporarily averted. I, person- 
ally, think that the Government showed discrimination 
as well as courage in deciding that on this occasion it 
was sounder finance to cut a loss of even £/20,000,000 
than to allow the crisis to materialize, and involve the 
country in a loss at least ten times as great. But it 
is no use mincing words: the wild extremists have won 
a victory: an organized minority has dictated success- 
fully to an unorganized majority. Let there be no 
misunderstanding. This is merely the first round of 
what may amount to an industrial revolution. The 
fact that the majority of people in the City sympathize 
with the miners is beside the case. The future will 
depend on what action is taken to prevent the 
country being frequently held up in a similar manner, 
and on this action the trend of markets will depend. 
At present the fundamental necessity, stability, is non- 
existent: industry lives on the edge of a volcano. 


| HE predominating factor overshadowing markets 


MINCING LANE TEA AND RUBBER SHARE BROKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

The Mincing Lane Tea and Rubber Share Brokers’ 
Association recently decided to allow their members to 
advertise. This step may have far reaching results. 
The Mincing Lane Brokers’ Association includes only 
sixteen firms, but it will carry more weight than its 
numbers suggest as the firms concerned are leaders in 
the shares in which they specialize. These are not 
limited to rubber and tea; the name of the premier 
firm of dealers in hotel shares is also on the list. This 
decision will probably draw a considerable amount of 
business away from the London Stock Exchange, or, 
rather, wiil prevent a considerable amount of business 
reaching the Stock Exchange. This is a matter for 
the members and their committee, but there is another 
aspect of the case which may icad to detrimental re- 
sults for the public. In the past, it has been safe to 
advise the public to ignore all so-called stockbrokers 
who advertise: obviously this will be unfair advice to 
give in the future, and therefore the public are likely 


to suffer; they may fall into the nets of the unscrupu- | 


lous worthless share pedlar, under the impression that 
they are dealing with a firm of repute, which is affi- 
liated to a recognized Association that allows its 
members to advertise. There are two remedies for 
this evil. 
introduce legislation which will make it impossible for 
firms or individuals to call themselves stockbrokers 
unless they are members of a recognized Association. 
The secend, that the ban on advertising be removed. 
It can r@adily be understood that if members of the 
Stock Exchange were allowed to advertise, the argu- 
ment would be raised that the wealthy firms by lavish 
advertising would take away the clients from smaller 
firms. I believe, however, that the big firms would 


The first, that the Government be asked to | 


. . 
not indulge in such a practice and that the benefit , 


would rest with the smaller firms who, by judicious 
advertising, could obtain the large number of small 
clients who to-day do not know where to place their 
orders. 


LIMITED ADVERTISEMENTS 

Would it not be possible for the Stock Exchange 
Committee to allow their members to advertise to the 
extent of, say, a fixed small advertisement once a 
month? The size of this advertisement could be fixed; 
some firms would, at small expense, insert their adver- 


tisement, which need be harely more than a business 


card, in a provincial paper, while others might favour 
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the bigger London dailies. I do not know how many 
newspapers there are in the United Kingdom, by 
there are under 1,500 Brokers in the London Sto, 
Exchange; if each one, therefore, were only allowed 
to insert one advertisement a month in one paper, the 
result would be that the public would be saved cologsq! 
losses from sharks, the Stock Exchange would receive 
an enormous addition to the volume of business, 
Jobbers would be kept employed, markets would be 
freer owing to the increase in the volume of business, 
and the cost to the brokers would be infinitesimal. Aj 
alternative scheme would be to allow each broker a 
maximum yearly expenditure on advertising. The 
danger of the unscrupulous bucket shop keeper is grow. 
ing apace. I therefore ventilate this question, and in. 
vite correspondence on the subject from readers. 


INVESTMENTS 


In view of the fact that there is an ever increasing 
number of investors who while residing abroad desire 
to make investments in sterling in this country, the 
following list of selected investments, from which 
English income-tax is not deducted when the owner 
is not ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom, may 
be of interest : 

5 per cent. War Loan 1929-47. 

India 4} per cent. Stock 1950-55. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 4 per cent. Non-Cum, Pref, 
Stock, 

Austrian Government 6 per cent. Sterling Bonds. 

Greek Government 7 per cent. Refugee Loan. 

International Match Corp. Participating Pref. shares of $36, 

4 per cent. Funding Loan 1960-90. 

G.I.P. Railway Annuity, Class ‘‘ B.”’ 

Japanese Government 5 per cent. Sterling Loan 1907. 

German Government 7 per cent, Bonds 1924. 

Kingdom of Hungary 7} per cent. Bonds. 

Bank of Montreal. 


THRELFALLS BREWERY 


At the general meeting of Threlfalls Brewery last 
week, the Chairman had a satisfactory position to put 


ay 


Foreign Exchange 
UR FOREFATHERS bartered and en- 
joyed the combination of adventure 
with simple bargains. To-day faced instead 
with a rate of exchange, the average man is 
at the mercy of influences which, so far as 
he is concerned, are speculative. Unaided 
by good fortune, he is unlikely to secure the 
most favourable terms, whether he is 
changing his travelliug cheques or is con- 
cerned with larger business affairs. Inall 
matters involving foreign money, he is in- 
vited to consuls the Westminster Bank 

either through its London offices or its 
branches. He may be sure always 
of receiving careful 
advice po ready 
assistance. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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before the shareholders, the net profit for the year 
peing £301,816, which, together with the carry for- 
ward gave a total of £565,130. The Company 
attribute their sound financial position to the fact that 
they only use the highest quality materials in the 
beverage they manufacture. This is an old axiom and 
it is interesting to see it is still preserved. 


NEWSPAPER SHARES 

The £1 ordinary shares of the Daily Mail Trust 
were introduced on the market at £2 17s. 6d. 
and have since slipped back to £2 12s. 6d. on sales 
by the privileged who received their shares at this 
lower level. I think these shares worth buying at 
this price. In the course of the next month or so we 
shall probably hear of the bulk of the 42,000,000 out- 
standing debenture being redeemed, as a result of the 
recent sale of Glasgow papers to the Allied paper 
group. These Datly Mail Trust shares are £1 shares 
2s. paid, but I do not anticipate the remaining 18s. 
ever being called up. Daily Mirror shares, as antici- 
pated, are back to below £7. It will be remembered 
that these shares were recommended here at 6} on 
March 28 and rose quickly to 74. I pointed out on 
April 25 that the rise had been too fast, and that the 
shares would probably have a set back; this prophecy 
has been fulfilled. I now recommend these shares as 
a permanent investment, as I expect to see them 
nearer £9 in the next twelve months. 


LIPTON LIMITED 

The report of Lipton, Ltd., for the year ending 
March 31, 1925, has been issued and is an ex- 
tremely disappointing document. The following table 
compares 1924 with 1925 figures: 


1924. 1925. 
Goodwill and Properties ... 2,290,336 2,314,864 
Stocks ... 1,161,017 1,306,463 
Debtors ... 495,773 428,839 
Investments 194,001 180,586 
Profit and Loss Account ... _ 292,245 142,712 
Carry forward ... 42,884 25,596 
Dividend 10% Nil. 


The directors state in the report that steps have 
already been taken to remedy the position, and these 
measures, it is considered, will prove effective. 


THE AUTUMN BOOM 

There will probably be greatly increased activity in 
the Oil share market in the early Autumn, providing 
no adverse political or labour troubles intervene. I stil] 
strongly favour Ang!o-Ecuadorians for a six months’ 
lock-up. 


On August 6 the Bank Rate was reduced from 5% 


to 43%. 
Taurus 


— 


Psyche opens with a paper by the late E. Boutroux on ‘ Good 
Sense.’ Prof. Paulbas discusses ‘Our Feelings as a Form of 
Knowledge,’ and Prof. Piéron has a long study on ‘ Visual 
Reception,’ founded on the observations of brain injury during 
the war. Mr. Bertrand Russell answers the question ‘Is the 
Universe Finite?’ by several others, and the number closes with 
a quite good paper on ‘ Ideography,’ which deals with the psycho- 
logical difficulties of Reformed Spelling. An excellent number. 

Foreign Affairs discusses the question of War Guilt in a paper 
by President Masaryk, ‘Ten Years of Socialism in Europe’ by 
M. Emile Vandervelde, ‘ The Security Problem,’ by the Chan- 
cellor of Germany, Dr. Luther; European Armies, by Sir Fred- 
erick Maurice, and ‘The Three Moroccos,’ by Mr. Walter B. 
Harris, among other equally important subjects. This list of 
subjects and contributors emphasizes the importance of this 
review, 

The Bermondsey Book offers its readers a cartoon by “Max,” a 
short story by Mr. Mottram, a criticism of the critics of Anatole 
France by Mr. J. L. May, and the Autobiography of a Bermond- 
sey Boy, together with some notes on ‘A World Language’ by Sir 
Harry Johnstcen, Mr. Zangwill, and others. 
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The luxurious Twin-Serew Motor and Sailing Yacht “ WEST- 
WARD" (2,840 tons) leaves Southampton on September léth jor 


A VOYAGE AROUND THE WORLD 


long, leisurely nine months’ cruise under sunny 

skies—a voyage, an expedition that will provide 

unique and happy memories for a_ lifetime—a 
‘pacious holiday of a kind rarely attainable. 


PLACES OF CALL 
MADEIRA, WEST INDIES—Barbados, St. Lucia, Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, St. Thomas, Porto Rico, San Domingo, Kingston, 
lamaica. PANAMA—Colon, Panama. SOUTH SEA ISLANDS— 
Malpein, Galapagos, Marquesas, Tuamotu, Society Isles, Cook 
Isles, Samoa, Fiji, New Caledonia. 
Thursday Island, Melville Bay. EAST INDIES—Timor, Flores, | 
Surabaya. Batavia. INDIAN OCEAN—Cocos Keeling, Diego 
Garcia, Seychelles. SUEZ—Aden, Port Said. MEDITERRA- 
NEAN—Maita, Marsala, Elba, Marseilles, Gibraltar, Southampton. 


ARRIVING SOUTHAMPTON JUNE 165th, 1926. | 

For Berths available and permit to view the vessel write to-day to | 
WESTWARD NAVIGATION’ CO., | 
47 Victoria Sireet, London, S W.1. 


Telephone: Victoria 6454. 


The local 


SERVICE STATION 


MOTORISTS! 
Battery 


C. A» VANDERVdGLL & CO., LTD., ACTON, LONDON. W.3 
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THE AUGUST MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly for August calls to our memory ‘ Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen and Fairyland’ in a good article by Mr. L. M. 
Shortt. Mr. Maeterlinck writes on ‘ Ancient Egypt’ and gives 
a real impression of its oppressive greatness. Mr. John Palmer 
describes a career which only a Russian could hope to have, in 
‘ The Productions of Georges Pitéeff,’ who has produced ‘ Saint 
Joan’ and Pirandello in Paris. Mr. Percy Allen prattles about 
* Bartholomew Fair,’ and Mrs. Kallas gives us one of her charm- 
ing sketches from Livland history. On the serious side is another 
of Mr. R. C. Long’s reports on financial Germany, and articles 
on the Anglo-French situation. 


The National devotes its ‘ Episodes’ to criticism of the results 
of the Gold Standard, the Treasury, the late Coalition and its 
members, Japan, India, and Sport. The literary pages are devoted 
to an account of Samuel Rogers, who repays the time spent in 
reading him; ‘ Some Old Newsletters ’ sent to her ancestors, by 
Miss Agnes Leigh ; an account of Granada, by Mr. G. Rawlence ; 
and of ‘ Ur of the Chaldees,’ by Sic G. Macmunn. Miss Pitt 
describes ‘A Million Starlings,’ probably homeless; and Major 
Pollard has a most amusing ‘ Memory of Morocco,’ which had its 
serious side. The political papers deal with Repudiation in 
America, Japan, and International Finance and War. 


The Calendar opens with an appreciation—in both senses—of 
Breughel by Mr. Aldous Huxley, who, we may hope, has now 
exhausted the froth of his undoubted ability, and will give us of 
his best. Mr. Robert Nichols, in ‘ A Dialogue’ with Petrarch 
compares him with D’Annunzio. Mr. J. C. Ransom, in ‘ The 
Poetic Discontent,’ deals with the poetry of Mr. Frost, and Mr. 
Rickword thinks ‘ The Returning Hero’ is due to put in hig 
appearance in serious literature. 


The Adelphi opens with Mr. Murry’s views on ‘ Science and the 
Control of Life ’"—what are we to hope from its prolongation? He 
quotes ‘* Ripeness is all’’ as the key word to the problem. Mr. 
Maude translates Tolstoy on Pascal; Mr. H. P. Collins, in ‘ A. E. 
Housman, a Retrospective Note,’ dissects ‘A Shropshire Lad.’ 
In the Contributors’ Club, Mr. Blunden asks for a new Anthology, 
and Mr. A. S. Ryan opens ‘ Green Wounds’ in a sketch of a 
volunteer ruined by his war-service. A criticism of ‘ The Cherry 
Orchard ’ by Katherine Mansfield is reprinted. 


Blackwood gives us a new glimpse of the activities of ‘ The 
Incredible Boswell’; this time as his own advertising agent, in an 
article by Mr. F. A. Pottle. ‘The Dinosaur’s Egg’ is going 
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strong; Mr. Conor O’Brien describes scenes in ‘ The F 
Islands’; Mr. Gwynn and Miss Lucas revive memories of French 
* Classics of the Table ’—by the way, are there any otherg jp 
other languages ?—and Mr. Coatman tells the story of ‘The Punjab 
¥inger-Print Bureau.’ Mr. Jan Gordon describes the cats of th. 
rue Cherche-Midi. ‘Musings without Method’ deal with India (ang 
Lord Birkenhead), and ‘ The Real Jew.’ 


by the number of grandees he brings into his article. 
MacKinnon describes the topography of Jane Austen skimming 
over one or two debatable points. Mr. Blake tells how scorpion 
bites may be prevented; Mr. Beebe writes on the sloth from 
personal observation ; Mr. Guedalla on Gen. Burgoyne as the req 
founder of the United States; and Miss Mayo on the presen; 
= of giving higher education to poor children. The fiction j, 
good, 


The English Review, among other important articles, deals with 
‘The War in the Rif ’ (Colonel Vivian); ‘ The New Outlook ip 
the Mediterranean,’ where the submarine makes our _nayg| 
stations almost useless as centres of offence; ‘ The Doubts of , 
Young Conservative’ who is kindly snubbed by Mr. Rhys; q 
reprint of ‘Wild Wings’ by W. H. Hudson; a common-seng 
paper on * Vaccination’; some thoughts on ‘ Musical Values’ by 
Mr. Mendl; and a quite good Albanian story by Miss R. W. Lane, 
* On Chafa Shalit.’ 


Chambers’s Journal completes Mr. Buchan’s first-rate ‘ John 
Macnab’ and begins a new one. Among the general papers js 
one on * Swimming for the Middle-Aged,’ and one by Mr. Archi. 
bald Marshall ‘On the Platform.’ The number, as usual, is fy] 
of varied good reading. 


The London Mercury makes a fresh and strong appeal for the 
preservation of Waterloo Bridge, founded on the recent ‘ Report 
of the Conference ’ on the subject. It also calls attention to the 
* Brief Guide to Government Publications.’ Dr. James gives us 
another of his inimitable eerie stories; Mr. Guedalla a sketch of 
‘ Louis Seize’ in his best rhetoric; Mr. Posterfield in a eulogy of 
‘Saki’ leaves a rather damaging impression of him; and Mr, 
Waldman contrives to write of ‘ Pirandello ’ without wearying us 
yet saying nothing new after the flood of ephemeral writing on 
the subject. Mr. Benson concludes his study of ‘ The Myth of 
R. L. S.,’ dealing especially with the myth of Weir of Hermiston, 
and inctdentally pointing out a fatal error in ‘ Dr. Jekyll and 


Mr. Hyde’ which seems to have passed unnoticed up to the 
present. Mr. Belloc introduces three woodcuts by Miss Clare 


Leighton. 


CARS 


CONOMY not 
Fi by the num- 
ber of pounds spent 
in the purchase of a car, 
but in the number of years 


of trouble-free service that 


the car will give. There 
are Humber cars on the 
road now that first saw 
the light of day in 1904. 
Twenty-one years of ser- 
vice like this makes the 
purchase of a Humber an 
economical proposition—a 
wise investment. 


HUMBER Ltd., COVENTRY 


LONDON— 
West End Showrooms: 94 New Bond St., W.1 
Export Branch Office: 32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1 


Driving Comfort 


As a car of luxurious comfort the 
Humber is justly famed. The suspen- 
sion system is a revelation, “ floating” 
the occupants over the roughest of 
roads, whilst the steering—sensitive to 
the final degree—is responsible for the 
driver leaving the car with a feeling 
of exhilaration after a lengthy journey 
that might otherwise prove really tiring. 
The secret is in the design, and the 
design is the outcome of ardent 
endeavour. 


Models from £240 to £875. 
Dunlop Tyres Standard, 


Built for the Car proud Owner-Driver 


12)25 p. Four-seater Touring Model. 
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MOTORING 
THE RUBBER POSITION 


By H. THornron RUTTER 


§ August 1925 


which is mainly supplied by the British Empire. 

Soaring prices are somewhat puzzling to the 
general public, and it may not appear understandable 
that the Government should maintain its control of the 
output from the plantations, only allowing an increase 
of 10 per cent. to be sold every quarter provided thc 
market price has not dropped below a minimum of 
eighteen pence per lb. For the motorist, individually 
and commercially, the high price of rubber means an 
increase in the price of tyres. Any shortage of sup- 
plies would be hurtful to the British tyre industry; but 
it is rightly part of the Government policy to place the 
steady prosperity of the rubber growing industry and 
the British rubber manufacturers above all outside con- 
siderations. Yet the manufacturer who deals with 
rubber has no safeguard at all, and not only may he 
find a shortage of supplies, but he is exposed to severe 
competition from imported tyres produced under more 
advantageous conditions than is possible in this 
country at the present time. But for the restricted 
output, however, a time might have arrived when it 
would scarcely have been worth while to make pro- 
vision for the future. For July the percentage of rubber 
allowed to be placed on the open market from the 
plantations was 65% of the maximum. August finds 
this increased to 75%, and under the system of the 
control of 10% rises by February, 1926, the permitted 
output will be 95% of the total production, provided 
prices keep above the minimum. Consequently there 
will be almost unrestricted rubber exports at the end 
of six months. 


R UBBER is one of the few products of the world 


Present high prices are stimulating additional pro- 
duction and new plantations, so that quite possibly 
without some regulating system there may be over- 
production again in the future. At the moment, the 
export of rubber from England has exceeded the quan- 
tity imported by an abnormal amount per mont, 
pointing to heavy buying by America, the high prices. 
tempting our dealers to re-ship supplies and draw 
heavily from stock. Critics are of opinion that the 
buying by America has been highly speculative, and 
that by clever manipulation very high profits have 
been made. Be this as it may, America, as the largest 
rubber consumer in the world, can set the price, and 
merely by gambling on a larger scale her speculators. 
could swallow up the reserve of rubber which is at 
present held back by the regulations of our own 
Government. Rubber plantation owners know that 
it is in their interest that a steady market should pre- 
vail in place of ‘‘ booms ’’ and ‘‘ slumps.”’ 

* * * 

It is suggested that some form of progressive in- 
crease of export should be allowed to meet such 
emergencies. Yet in six months’ time the only protec- 
tion against speculation and high prices will be in- 
creased production. At the moment the position is 
artificial and cannot be of long duration. It would, of 
course, be best if gambling in rubber could be stopped, 
but that appears impossible. What must be seen to, 
however, is that the British tyre manufacturers are 
given the fullest consideration, and that they on their 
part consider the interests of the motoring public. The 
best that can be done is to encourage increased pro- 
duction at a steady rate, and some relief on these 
lines has diready been given by the release of ar. 
extra six thousand tons at the end of July. But this 
should be earmarked for British requirements, and not 
allowed to be taken by the American speculators, or 
the prices of tyres will again be advanced. 


No CHANGE 
in price of 
FOUR SPEED 
MODEL until 
further notice. 


WARNIN A full twelve months’ Manufacturer's 
« Guarantee Certificate, giving the 
chassis and engine number, also date of manufacture, 
is issued for every new “ Lancia" car and chassis 
supplied by this Company or its officially appointed 
Distributors and Agents. The British public is warned 
that this Guarantee will not apply to cars or chassis 
purchased through any other source. 


CURTIS AUTOMOBILE CO., LTD., 


Telegrams: “‘ Carlanath, Picey, London.” 


‘“* The Best Medium Powered Car in the World” 


Sole Concessiunnaires : 


18 BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1 


“ The performance of this car on the road is so 
extraordinary and so different from that of any 
other car of approximately similar power that I 
hardly know how to tackle its description. The 
difficulty is to say enough to convey a clear idea 
of its character without appearing to indulge in 
gross exaggeration or flights of imagination.” 

Country Life, 13/6/25. 


CIA 


“LAMBDA” 


Phone: MAYFAIR 7050 
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ACROSTICS 


lo allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 
Rules for the Acrostic Competition are om cccasion omitted. They 
will, however, always appear at least once a monih. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 179. 
(Last of the Quarter.) 


Two Ports ARE THE ‘ PILLARS ’ THAT YOU NEED, 
ONE NORTHWARD BORN, ONE SOUTHWARD OF THE TWEED. 
Pounds five times five from donkey cut away. 
- For wounds and bruises ’tis in use to-day. 

3. Well versed is he in legends of the past. 

4. Needful for institutions meant to last. 

5. Lobsters and crabs, the oyster and the clam. 

6. "Twas once a common substitute for jam. 

7. The stealthy cuckoo knows my nest to find. 

8. A clustered flower of the primrose kind. 

9. Bonnets and hats to ladies she supplies. 

10. Flay, so to speak, a song-bird of small size. 

ll. The good grey poet loved its waters blue. 

12. ‘Term of contempt for one of swarthy hue. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 177. 


R_azor-bil L? 1 The Little Auk. Its eggs are gathered 
E  ssequib O by men who are let down over preci- 
S _opran Oo pices by means of ropes. 

4 or K 

I ndigen T 

alic o2 *First manufactured at Calicut, in India. 
E paule Ts 3See ‘A Tale of a Tub,’ Section I]. 
F res H 

I ndispensabl E 

ectarin E 

E xasperatio N 

M allar De 4 The Mallard is the wild duck. 


Acrostic No. 177.—The winner is Mrs. Kelsall, The Cottage, 
East Sheen, who has selected as her prize ‘ Humming Bird,’ by 
Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick, published by Collins and reviewed in our 
issue of July 25. Seventeen other competitors named this book, 
16 ‘ The Ambassador’s Kiss,’ 13 ‘ Fox-Hunting in the Twentieth 
Century,’ etc.. etc. G. W. M., Jorum, Jay and others are re- 
quested to note that none but books reviewed in our current 
number may be selected. 

Aso Correct : George W. Miller, St. Ives, Boskerris. 

Licut Wronc:—Rosa H. Boothroyd, Madge, C. J. 
Warden, Baldersby, Vron, M. I. R., Gay, John Lennie, S. M. 
Groves, Dolmar, A. M. W. Maxwell, Met, Margaret, Peter, 
Twyford, Dhault, Bordyke, Oakapple, Zyk, C. A. S., Carlton, 
Trike, Miss Carter, Sisyphus, Beechworth, Zoozoo, N. O. Sellam, 
L. M. Maxwell, A. W. Cooke, Iago, Miss Ruby Macpherson, Owl, 
Jay, Mrs. J. Butler, G. M. Fowler, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, H. 
de R. Morgan, F. M. Petty, Quis, Lt.-Col. Sir Wolseley Haig, 
Martha, Cameron, Hanworth, and M. Story. 

Two Licuts Wronc: E. Barrett, Armadale, Brevis, Barberry, 
Ceyx, Igidie, D. L., Jorum, M. A. S. McFarlane, Lilian, Jeff, 
Tyro, Chip, Rho Kappa, Baitho, Mrs, A. Lole, C. H. Burton, 
H. M. Vaughan, Sir Reginald Egerton, and C. E. Ford. All 
others more. 

Acrostic No. 176.—Correct : Hely Owen. Two Lights wrong : 
Agamemnon. 

D. L.—Debtor and Defaulter are by no means synonymous. A 
Defaulter is a debtor who fails to pay at the time appointed. 

Our TWELFTH QUARTERLY CompeTiITION.—After the Eleventh 
Round the leaders are: C. J. Warden; Martha, Baldersby ; Sisy- 
phus, Quis, Carlton; St. Ives, C. A. S., Boskerris, Baitho; Mrs. 
J. Butler, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles ; Ceyx, Lilian. 
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Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 
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Theatres 


COURT THEATRE Sloane Square, S.W.  Tel.—Gerrard ag 

Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wed., Thurs. and Sat., 235, 
THE FARMER’S WIFE. 


By Eden Phillpotts. 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 


GLOBE. Gerr. 87%45, 
EVGS., at 8.45. Mat., Wed. and Sat., 2.45. 
FALLEN ANGELS. 
By Noel Coward. 
TALLULAH BANKHEAD. EDNA BEST. 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tale 
Aw Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr, 

ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hit, 
London. No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Estab. 
lished 1898. 


ISS S. RUTH SPEAKMAN. Authors’ MSS. from 1s. 34, 
M per 1,000. 12 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 
6179. 


YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING. MSS. 1s. per 1,00 
"ta Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Prompt and 

accurate work. Miss NANCY McFARLANE (BE), Hi, Pal 
meira Avenue, Westeliff-on-Sea. 


For Sale 


OR SALE, 2-SEATER SWIFT, 7/9 h.p. ; splendid condition, 

Recently overhauled. Tax paid till end of year. £45. Bar 

gain. Write for appointment. Box G. 472, the Saturpar 
Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


REAT BARGAIN. A Standard Rolls Royce. Saloon, 1911. 

In perfect condition. Luxuriously fitted. Interior drive and 

electric lighting. A real sacrifice. £400 for quick sale. 
P., 473, the Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2. 


Books 


OOKS.—London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, 

by Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s.; The Uncollected Work 

of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, £2 2s.; The Masculine Cros 
and Ancient Sex Worship, 8.; Henry Fielding’s Works, Best 
Edit., with Intro. by Gosse, 12 vols., £6 6s., 1898; Smollett’s 
Werks, Edit. de Luxe, 6 vols., 1902, £4 4s.; Les Aventures du 
Chevalier De Faublas, best large type edit., 2 vols., illus., Paris, 
1842, £43 3s.; The Nevellino of Masuccio, trans. by Waters, illus, 
2 vols., 1895, rare, £6 6s.; Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology, 
1892, 15s.; The Graphic, 36 vols., £12; Purchas(s) Hakluylus 
Posthumas, or Purchas, his Pilgrimes, 5 vols., folio, call, 
fine copy of this rare Book of Travels, 1626-1626, £106; 
Sporting Magazine from 1826 with many rare plates, 27 volt 
bound in 22, £10 10s.; Leo’s History of Africa, 1600, very rate 
£8 8s. ; The History of Manon Lescaut, illus. by Leloir, 1890, 25s; 
Hannay Sex Symbolism in Religion with an Appreciation by Sit 
George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s.; J. M. Barrie’s Works, ‘‘ Kirrie 
muir ’? Edit., 10 vols., scarce, 47 7s.; Scott’s novels, fine seh 
** Dryburgh Edition.”’ 25 vols., £3 3s.; Maupassant’s Novels in 
English, 10 vols., nice set, 438; Thackeray’s Works, nice eet, 
12 vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘‘ Vailima’’ Edit., % 
vols., £38. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand 
If you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, tf) 
me. Baker’s Great Book Suop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. BOOKS WANTED: Crawley’s Mystic Rose ; Hout 
man, A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Beerbohm, Happy Hypocrite, papef 
covers, 1897; Yet Again, Ist Edit., 1909; Caricatures of 3 
Gentlemen, 1896; Boydell’s History River Thames, 2 vols., 17% 
Erewhon, 1872; Erewhon Revised, 1901; Way of All Flesh 1903. 
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Kinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sundays, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday ard Wednesday. (August 10, 11 and 12.) 
“HE WHO GETS SLAPPED” 


starring LON CHANEY, 
supported by Norma Shearer, John Gilbert and Tully Marshail. 


“THE PRESUMPTION OF STANLEY HAY, M.P." 
starring DAVID HAWTHORNE and BETTY FAIRE. 


Comedy, ‘“* A Fat Chance "; Bonzo, the Pup, etc. 


Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. August 13, 14 and 15.) 


“HER LUVE STORY” 
From the story by Mary Roberts Rinchart, 
starring GLORIA SWANSON. 
“THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS" 
starring DOROTHY MACKAILL. 


HAROLD LLOYD ian “MIND THE PAINT’ 


‘Esop’s Fable, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Miscellaneous 


ASKETS FOR BAZAARS. Direct trom ‘factory, specially 
reduced prices, natural and many beautiful colours, which 
sell readily at substantial profits; carriage paid. Catalogue 
post free. W. FURSE, 3 Cross Street, Barnstaple. 


stantly occurring ; highly successful recommended methods. 
Send now stamped addressed envelope for free particulars. 
GREEN & CO., 17 Church Lane, Hull. 


E XCELLENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES con- 


ALE, Fine Pedal Reed ORGAN, three Manuals, seventy 

Speaking Stops. Largest in the world. Please write for 

illustrated description. J. W. SAWYER, Organ Works, 
Beeston, Leeds. 


Residence 


INISTER’S HOUSE, lovely district, six rooms, kitchen, 
LY] etc., TO LET, Furnished; 3} guineas weekly, September. 
MANSE, Harting, Petersfield (Southdown ’buses). 


UNGALOW, Ael-y-Bryn (48 x 26), Crippetts Road, Leck- 

hampton. Holiday heaith -esort. Uninterrupted views over- 

looking Cheltenham, Gloucester, Malvern Hills, with annexe 
24x 14, standing on eight acres of woodland; five rooms, cellar, 
bathroom (hot and cold water), shooting; all newly decorated. 
£1,200 ; vacant possession. Apply W. D. FARRAR, Red Bunga- 
low, Leckhampton, Glos. 


Collis Browne 
‘CHLORODYNE 


The Reliable Family Medicine Acts like a charm in 


with over 70 yrs. Reputation DIARRHEA, COLIC 


Always ask fo 

Dr. COLLIS’ BROWNE.” AND OTHER 
BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 
COUGHS, COLDS A _ ‘rue Palliative in NEURALGIA 
Influenza, Asthma, Bronchitis TOOTHACHE. RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- 


| THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


Shipping 


Passenger and ‘Freight Services. 


“MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SLAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALAS.A, 


| 

| TISH INDIA C 
and BRI o.’s 

| 


PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Capital is usually required by a 

firm on the death of a partner. 

Life Assurance is the ideal 

way of providing the necessary 
amount. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


142 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


All Classses of Insurance Business Transacted 


Nursing Homes 


" T ARROLD, BEDFORD. Home established 30 years. Suit- 
Lt able wnental and nervous cases received for intensive 
psychotherapy. Four such cases only received. Large 
house and grounds. Tennis, croquet, archery, bowls, motoring, 
etc. Please apply to Dr. SOMERVILLE, at above address. 
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What do you want in a Woman’s Paper ? 


WHATEVER IT IS WE THINK YOU WILL FIND IT IN 


QUEEN 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER 
Every Wednesday 1/- 
Office: WINDSOR HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 4 


RLINGTO) AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
DARLINGTON ’S 
Very emphatically tops them al!."—Daity Grapnic. Pp 
L N D oO N brilliant book."—Tue Times. 
Particularly 
AND By Sir Ed. T. COOK, KEE 6th Edition Revised. (A.M.P.) Estd. 1849 (A.M.P.) 
ENVIRONS. ete, steno, The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS £56,000,000 ANKRUAL INCOME £8, 300,000 
60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 7/6 | Maps & Plans,7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. MODERATE PREMIUMS 
60 Illustrations Maps & Plans. 6/- 200 teserasions. Maps & Plans. 4/- LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. . SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
2/- PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY | 2/. THE FRENCH RIVIERA EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 
CHAMONIX (France) & ENVIRONS| 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA - 
en Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 
2/- LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE VALLEY & ATT of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 
7. ST. MORITZ, PONTRESINA and the ENGADINE Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed. 
Liangellen—Darlington. Leados—Simphin's. Paris and New York— don Office : 
° 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 
Brentamo’s. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. W. C. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


AUGUST, 1925 EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE Price 3s. net 
Episodes of the Month The Choice 
By Ligut.Co.. NEWMAN CRAIG, D.S.O. 
How America Pays Her Debts S 
ome Old News Letters 
a | By the Hon. AGNES LEIGH 
Finance as a Factor in Promoting Granada: Pages from a Diary 
War By ARTHUR KITSON : By GUY RAWLENCE 
A Memory of Morocco The Third Form Boy's Wife 
By Major HUGH B. C. POLLARD By the Hox. ARNOLD KEPPEL 
Samuel Rogers, the Banker Poet Ur of the Chaldees 
By Sir EDWARD BOYLE, Bart. By Lisut.-Gen. Sin GEORGE MACMUNN, K.C.B. 
A Million Starlings Correspondence Section 
By Miss FRANCES PITT Propaganda in U.S.A. 
Registered at the G.P.0. for PUBLISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR AT 


wecal of STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


Printed for the Proprietors, Tue Saturpay Review, Ltp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), < the Parish of St. 
Paul, in the County of London, by Hersert Retacn, Lrp., Eyot Works, St. Peter's Square, London, W.6; Saturday, August 8, 
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